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Housing Standards and Planning 


AT A TIME when criticism is rife, 
believers in the thing criticized havea 
double duty. They must look at what 
they believe in and see whether it can 
be improved. But they must at the 
same time redouble their efforts to 
justify their belief. This is not easy. 
For hostile outsiders may exploit their 
criticisms; while complacent allies 
may accuse them of being fair- 
weather friends. Careful study of the 
TCPA statement, printed in full in 
this issue, will reveal awareness of 
both these possibilities. Most import- 
ant is the point it makes that many of 
the current protests against par- 
ticular judgements on land-use rein- 
force the case for planning control. 


The New Housing Manual 


As we are so often compelled to 
criticism, it is a pleasure—we almost 
write, a relief—to be able warmly to 
congratulate the Ministry of Health 


on the latest issue of the Housing 
Manual.' Both in external design 
and internal layout it is a marked 
advance on its predecessors. And 
while it draws what is useful from 
recent academic discussions, and 
encourages an open mind to new 
ideas, on the whole it bases itself 
rather on experience than on theory. 
Its heart is in the right place, and its 
feet are on the ground. 

Thus, for example, the fashionable 
notion that you can work out the 
need of houses of various sizes. from 
statistical cross-sections of the popu- 
lation is not endorsed. The desir- 
ability of building a wide variety of 
types, to suit varying requirements, 
is certainly stressed with a tactical 
pose of discovery; but in fact this 
truism was similarly stressed in the 
Manual of 1944. And as before, the 
assortment is wisely left to the 

1The Housing Manual, 1949, HMSO, 3/6. 
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practical local knowledge of housing 
authorities, with no express lead to 
magnify the proportion of very small 
houses. The Ministry do not lend 
colour to the cold-blooded principle 
that families move house whenever 
they change in composition. 


Standards of Floor Space 


Long-term ideals and the present 
economic crisis pull any intelligent 
person in two ways when he thinks 
about standards. At first sight the 
plans in the Manual suggest too 
big a forward jump. When they are 
studied in detail we find that the 
average for four rooms and kitchen 
works out at about 830 square feet, 
plus outbuildings of eighty-five (ur- 
ban), and 115 (rural): a good stand- 
ard, but not outrageously so. The 
impression of lavishness is caused by 
the number of five- and six-roomed 
houses illustrated. But while some 
houses must be built for large 
families, in practice three-bedroom 
houses will necessarily prevail, since 
they suit the largest number of 
families for the longest time. 


Dwelling Types and Layout 


With a few exceptions, the house 
types shown are good, and the hints 
for equipment admirably condense 
the lessons of experience. We are 
glad to note that, while the eleva- 
tions and photographs are them- 
selves educational in taste, the text 
rubs it in that they are not there 
merely to be copied. Authorities are 
urged always to employ architects, 
and to give full scope to imagination 
and skill and local desires and tra- 
ditions. We hope they will respond. 

Welcome also is a new and firmer 
note in setting standards of space. 
There is room for argument about 
these standards, but they are honestly 
explained and human in intention. 
The Ministry seek to satisfy occupiers 
as well as itinerant aesthetes. And 
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they do not fluff the issues. Where 
concessions have to be made to urban 
necessities there is no pretence that 
they are modern advances. 

Thus it is clearly stated that “‘there 
is no really satisfactory substitute for 
the house with a garden for families 
with young children”; and in the 
thoughtful type-scheme for an outer- 
ring residential area, 90 per cent of 
the dwellings are of that form. 
Variety is attained by ingenuity of 
layout. Views from the houses are 
considered as well as of the houses. 
Commodity and delight are wedded 
to economy in construction and 
upkeep. The scheme demonstrates 
that thirty-five persons an acre is 
possible, and that it is a maximum, 
assuming all the dwellings are for 
the lowest-income groups. 


Standards in Redevelopment 


In the type scheme for an urban 
redevelopment area a gallant essay 
is made to set a tolerable standard, 
with all the success possible in the 
conditions. It shows that by putting 
one-third of the people in eight- 
storey flats, and two-thirds in three- 
storey houses with gardens, and in 
maisonettes, you can at 100 persoiis 
an acre produce a layout externally 
very attractive. The concessions from 
open-density standards in this case 
are three: a higher proportion of 
flats, a reduction of frontages to 
sixteen feet, and a rise from two 
storeys to three for the family houses. 
Privacy and variety of layout are 
observed. At 100 persons an acre it is 
the best solution yet advanced. 

We may hope this type scheme is 
intended to set for urban redevelop- 
mentamaximum-densitystandard not 
to be lightly exceeded. Sucha standard 
is urgently needed as a criterion in 
national andregional planning policy. 
It may well be that in big cities many 
people will have to be rehoused at 
a just tolerable density, because we 
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Housing Manual. Layout of a Redevelopment Area 


cannot disperse fast enough to avoid 
the necessity. Here at last is; an official 
guess worth discussing—that, of a 
residual city population, one third 
would be content permanently with 
flats, and two-thirds with three- 
storey houses. It argues high toler- 
ance, but it can be entertained. It is 
not nonsense, as was the belief that 


75 to 100 per cent of large popula- 


tions would permanently have ac- 
cepted flats. 

The legacy of an unplanned past 
places us to-day betweenan impossible 
degree of dispersal and an impossible 
density in central rebuilding. The 
Manual’s standard of 100 persons an 
acre could, we think, become the 
basis for a just-possible dispersal and 
redevelopment policy. 








THE WORKING (¢ 
COUNTRY PLAN! 


A statement issued by the Town an 


HE TOWN and Country - 
; ing Act 1947 has been in o 

tion since 1 July 1948. itm 
that the main powers of contri ' 
entrusted to fewer and larger a 
ties, are working as well as 
expected at this stage. 
however, much criticism © 
features of the revised p .m 
system. Some of this is justified. B 
is vital that in any discussion 
possible amendments of the Act, 
procedure under it, the national p 
poses that it is intended to serve, - 
that have been approved by 
parties, should be kept clearly 
mind. 


Important Purposes of Planning 


Among the purposes of high 
economic and social importance : 
these: 

1. Rebuilding bombed and blig’ 
ed areas, with better living a 
working conditions and more spa 
This means some displacing 
crowded people and industry. 

2. Preserving green belts rou 
cities, and good farm land, fri 
undue suburban spread and sporac 
building. 

3. Controlling various kinds 
development so that residential a 
business premises and other types 
buildings are neither mixed nor | 
widely separated, but well grouy 
to serve social and economic nee 

4. Improving amenities by bet 
design, planting, and prevention 
disfigurement. 

It was amply proved that pre-w 
planning powers could not achie 
these purposes. In particular t 
unavoidable effect of planning r 
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location of industry to be operate 
so as to check as far as practicab, 
new establishments and extensions i 
congested areas and actively to prc 
mote them in new towns and suitab 
country towns. Additional power 
may be necessary to prevent the re 
occupation of vacated factories fo 
industry, subject to fair compensa 
tion. 

4. Closer co-ordination betwee 
Government Departments respon 
sible for various aspects of develop- 
ment in their claims for land use 
including location of industry, agri 


NEW DEAL FOR H¢ 


Setting out the aims of the New Town 
its Development Corporation stresses 


homes. 
by LORD ) 


HE NEW towns are not jusi 
additional towns to those al- 
ready existing. They represent a 
new departure in social development. 
Hitherto, with rare exceptions such 
as the two British garden cities, towns 
have grown through a succession of 
unconnected decisions of individuals, 
one thinking that it would pay him to 
put a factory here, another thinking 
that it would pay him to put a place 
of entertainment there, or another 
planting a row of houses or a block 
of flats somewhere else, each making 
his bargain with the owner of the 
particular piece of land that he 
wanted to use. These individual 
enterprisers for development and the 
landowners alike have looked on each 
project from a strictly personal point 
of view. It has not been their business 
or as a rule anybody’s to consider how 
each project would affect neighbour- 
ing projects or the community as a 
whole. 
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portant unpaid workers in our people, 
namely the housewives. For many 
years great attention has been de- 
voted to improving the conditions 
and reducing the hours of those who 
work for pay in factories, offices, and 
shops. The unpaid work of house- 
wives in their homes is at least as 
important. Housewives should share 
some of that lightening of toil and in- 
crease of leisure which have come to 
nearly every one else. There has not 
been enough thought given to this in 
the past in planning our houses. No 
thought at all has been given to it in 
the layout of our towns. Yet it de- 
pends almost as much upon town 
planning as on house planning. Our 
proposals for district heating and for 
enabling housewives to have better 
facilities than in the past for shopping, 
washing, disposal of refuse, and care 
of children when they are otherwise 
occupied are all inspired by this aim. 

To these social aims we add a 
fourth aim of making the town a 
thing of beauty in its general design, 
in its buildings of every kind, in its 
gardens and trees, and streets and 
green spaces. 

These are our aims. We hope that 
we may see them realized in Newton 
Aycliffe in the eight to ten years which 
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we have yone ahea of the masier 
plan in arranging to develop part of 
our area, on its sguthern border, as 
rapidly as possible. In this, described 
as the Clarence Farm Scheme, forty- 
one aluminium bungalows are al- 


The new town centre 
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another year’s tawetohay  ~«:. 
further houses and flats and abw i 
half of traditional and half of non- 
traditional design, completed or ap- 
proaching completion on this portion 
of our site. 

This Clarence Farm Scheme is not 
merely a means of meeting an urgent 
need. It gives us also in planning the 
town as a whole invaluable practical 
experience, bringing home to us 
directly the problems that arise in 
turning empty country into a town. 
Among these problems is that of secur- 
ing to the inhabitants the oppor- 
tunity of common action outside their 
homes. We hope that from its begin- 
ning Newton Aycliffe will be a town 
with a sense of community. We have 
included among its first buildings a 
community centre, and a Com- 
munity Association of our first citi- 
zens has been formed to control this. 


Stca 9 Ca. , ~~ CAC | 
be available for that use whicu will 
best serve the town as a whole, we 
know that in the end the town will 
be made not by ourselves but by its 
inhabitants; it will be a good or bad 
town to live in according to the feel- 
ings which inspire them, the vigour 
of their individual enterprise, the 
strength of their public spirit, and the 
ideals which they cherish. Our plan- 
ning consultants have ended their 
master plan report with words set- 
ting out an ideal, which may fitly be 
repeated here: 

“Out of a careful study of the 
needs of home life we hope that 
Newton Aycliffe will emerge first 
and foremost asa family town. After 
this we hope that the builders will 
give consideration to allowing the 
town to be the home and head- 
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quarters of such national and re- 
gional organizations as may wish 
to settle there, for these and the 
buildings required will undoub- 
tedly give the town lite and 
character. 

“If the ideals of the design are to 
be fully realized and the town is to 
be well built, its citizens will be 
those who are willing to put a high 
priority on the happiness of wives 
and children living in good homes 
in good surroundings. 

“Stratford has its theatre; Lich- 
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field and Ripon—two other 10,000 

towns—their cathedrals; Oswestry 

its markets. Newton Aycliffe will 
have its good living conditions. 

“Thus what has begun as a 
theoretical conception may in turn 

become the permanent setting for a 

good life.” 

We are fortunate at Aycliffe in 
starting with a clean slate. We shall do 
our utmost to make a town both 
happy for its inhabitants and famous 
as an example to Britain and the 
world. 


Aycliffe: Latest Information 


Expenditure on contracts com- 
pleted amounts to £130,120, and 
works are in hand up to a further 
£322,350. By 1952 it is hoped to 
complete the first primary school, 
community club, public house, tem- 
porary boiler house for district 
heating, and possibly two hostel 
blocks, and to start one or two main 
buildings in the civic centre and two 
sewerage pumping stations. 

Much research work is being done 
on the design of houses, types re- 
quired, the proportion of flats needed, 
the acreage for allotments, number of 
garages, and other requirements. 
Consultation is proceeding with Dur- 
ham CC about schools and health 


services. An Advisory Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Co-operative Societies has been set 
up to guide policy on types, sizes, 
and layout of shops. Religious bodies 
are advising on sites for churches, 
Sunday schools, and vicarages. 

So far forty-one bungalows and 
two houses have been tenanted. 
Rents of bungalows are 17s. plus 
3s. 6d. rates, and of houses, 20s. 6d. 
plus 4s. 6d. rates. 

For the gas supply terms have been 
agreed with the Northern Gas Board. 
Negotiations have begun with the 
Durham County Water Board for a 
new reservoir and trunk water mains 
to the town and industrial estate. 


Goethe on Town and Country 


“Ourcountry people”’,said Goethe, 
‘shave certainly kept up theirstrength, 


and I hope will long be able . . . to 
secure us from total decay and des- 
truction. The rural population is a 
magazine, from which the forces of de- 
clining mankind are always recruited 
and refreshed. But just go into our 


great towns, and you will feel quite 
differently. . . A physician with a 
large practice will whisper you tales 
that will horrify you at the misery, 
and astonish you at the vice, with 
which humanity is visited and from 
which society suffers.” 

Conversations with Eckermann (1828), 
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HOSPITALS, COLLEGES, AND 


ALMSHOUSES 


Homes for the elderly are a social need more and more realized. 
Methods of providing them in the past are therefore worth study. 
by J. D. U. 


OSPITAL. A place of rest and 
H entertainment; a _ hospice. 

That is the dictionary’s first 
definition. A hospital may also be a 
refuge for the aged and needy; or a 
charitable institution for the educa- 
tion of the young; or (and this is only 
the fourth meaning) a place for the 
care of the sick. The development and 
variety of meanings is nearly matched 
in the word ‘“‘college”’: first a vague 
association, next a religious associa- 
tion (as in a college of priests or the 
college of cardinals), and only thirdly 
the present most general meaning, 
an educational association. There 
is common ground between the two 
words not only in the school idea but 
also in the almshouse concept: Chel- 
sea Hospital was Chelsea College in 
1694, and we may guess that Sir 
Christopher Wren would have used 
either word, hospital or college, when 
speaking of his designs. One other 
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“hospital” designed by Wren is 
now always “‘college’’—Morden Col- 
lege, Blackheath. Other famous “‘col- 
lege’ almshouses include Sackville 
College, East Grinstead; Cobham 
College; Whittington College; and 
Bishop Seth Ward’s College of 
Matrons at Salisbury. 

The gradual evolution in the 
meanings of the words is easily ex- 
plained, for the people most in need 
of rest and refreshment were the sick 
and the aged. The Knights Hospital- 
lers were at an early date specially 
active in succouring the sick: their 
hospital at Burton Lazars was founded 
in 1146 and was intended, as its 
name implies, for the care of lepers. 
(To-day we forget how numerous 
lepers used to be in England: many 
hospitals were originally founded as 
leper houses. ) 

‘Hospital’ yielded a number of 
shortened or corrupt forms compar- 


Jesus Hospital, Bray 





Hospital of St Cross, Winchester 


able with ‘‘bus’”’ from “‘omnibus’”’ but 
more odd to the modern eye. Old 
documents and stories tell of the 


spetel, spital, and spitle, with or 
without the suffix “‘house’’. These 


names have now passed, except 
where they are preserved in place- 
names such as Spittel-in-Street and 
Spittlegate Without in Lincolnshire, 
and Spitalfields in London, but the 
full word retains one of its older 
senses in such establishments as 
Ford’s Hospital, Coventry; Lord 
Leicester’s Hospital, Warwick; and 
the Hospital of St Cross, Winchester. 

Though the educational meaning is 


preserved by the great school of 


Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, the 
word “hospital”? usually has little 
enough to do with teaching to-day— 
save at what we call the teaching 
hospitals, where doctors are trained. 
But in the later middle ages many 
benefactors linked an almshouse 
(hospital) for the aged with a school 
(hospital) for the young: the most 
obvious and famous example is 
Charterhouse, where there was orig- 


inally provision for eighty needy 
pensioners and forty-four poor boys. 
Even where there was no school, 
many hospitals had features now 
commonly associated with colleges: 
a number of small rooms for lodging, 
possibly round a quadrangle, a 
large common dining-hall, and a 
chapel with the founder’s tomb in a 
prominent position. 

Most of the survivors of the older 
hospitals and colleges have now 
become simply almshouses, in com- 
mon parlance. An almshouse, though 
synonymous with workhouse in parts 
of North America, used to have a 
certain status in this country, be- 
cause there was the dreadful work- 
house below. (Those who most dis- 
like the Welfare State should not 
forget the inhumanity of less than 
fifty years ago, and the fate that | 
awaited many an honest labourer.) | 
Endowed almshouses saved a fortun- 
ate few from the workhouse. But now 
the almshouse has itself come to be 
held in contempt in many places: I 
have known a person say, “‘I couldn’t 
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live in one of those cottages; they 
look like almshouses!”” Though this 
word ‘‘almshouse’’, with its reminder 
of indebtedness to voluntary alms or 
private charity, is thus distasteful to 
the new-proud of our own time, the 
almshouse idea which has sprung 
from the former hospitals and col- 
leges merits special attention in an 
era when aged people, all drawing 
pensions, form an increasingly large 
proportion of the population. 

This should surely be a great age 
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for the founding of new hospitals— 
colleges where elderly people can 
have their own private rooms and 
yet, by living a collegiate life, enjoy 
such dignified architecture, spacious 
gardens, and perhaps even variety 
of food and quality of cuisine as 
could not otherwise be available to 
people with little money. But any new 
hospitals or colleges will have to have 
a new name and the selection of a 
good name, having no hint of alms- 
houses, will be important. 


THE AIMS OF PLANNING 


A reminder that, to retain public support, we must show that 
planning is essential for purposes of widely-felt human import- 


ance. 


ALE WARNINGS should be 
* taken notice of by the navi- 


gators of planning at this 
moment. The new planning powers 
recently obtained by no means out- 
run the social needs. But they are 
in some ways ahead of public under- 
standing. And in that unusual politi- 
cal situation there is danger of a set- 
back. 
Some planners, I know, think it is 


right for them to be in the position of 


doctors, seeing that the public can- 
not have the knowledge to weigh up 
the multitudinous symptoms of land 
mis-use. It is true we trust doctors to 
follow the mysterious workings of our 
personal insides and to make us 
comfortable with an illegible pre- 
scription. But though that works in 
medicine, it cannot work in planning. 

Complex as the study is in medi- 
cine, the professional aim is simple 
and unquestioned: to restore the 
body to a well-recognized normal 
working. Long tradition, founded on 
the Hippocratic oath, has established 


by F. J. OSBORN 
a firm faith, not shaken by Shaw’s 
Doctor’s Dilemma, that every doctor 
strives sincerely for the health of 
every patient. Patients may doubt his 
skill; they rarely doubt his aim. 
Planners can point to no such 
single agreed aim. Indeed the essence 
of their task is choosing between 
aims. A whole mass of legitimate 
wants, held by different groups of 
people, and often conflicting, have 
to be reconciled and sometimes 
trimmed. Among them are many 
unsatisfied popular wants which, 
though vastly influential in creating 
the political powers for planning, are 
only feebly voiced in their operation. 


Minority Enthusiasms 

Moreover, planners have as yet no 
equivalent of the doctors’ Hippo- 
cratic oath. Some want, as indi- 
viduals, things the public care little 
about (architectural harmony, or 
drama, for example); some even 
want what most of the public detest 
(high-density housing, for example). 
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Planners in general are sane enough; 
yet sometimes the drift of professional 
thought, in expert circles sealed off 
from popular feeling, disquiets me. 
Genuine passion is aroused by the 
design of London flats; yet the bigger 
human question of the wisdom of 
flat-building is dismissed as academic. 
This defective emphasis is spreading 
to the organs of cultured opinion. If 
it reaches the wider masses, the 
popular hope that still politically 
sustains planning power will fade 
away. 

Powers are not power. I should be 
the last to deny the part played in 
securing planning legislation by arti- 
culate minorities with fine intense 
feelings. There were the groups who 
rightly wanted to stop ugly buildings 
in the country; to preserve beautiful 
buildings; to control advertisements; 
to check camps, caravans, cement 
works, and open-cast workings; and 
to improve architectural design. 
Every sensitive person supports all 
these aims. But none is an absolute. 
Every one conflicts potentially with 
aims of far greater inherent force— 
the desire to live, trade, or roam in 
rural places; the necessity to get coal 
or make building materials; the urge 
to replace out-of-date by efficient 
buildings. Many more people are 
concerned for these latter things or 
their results than are disturbed by the 
aesthetic injury they may cause. 
Planning can do much to reconcile 
these conflicting interests. But the 
beauty-loving minority alone could 
never have created the political 
force for planning legislation. 


What the Public Wants 


The greater dynamic came from 
the long slow revolt against squalid 
and crowded living conditions in the 
cities. Beginning with movements 
for sanitation and bye-laws for light 
and space, it developed, through the 
housing movement, the parks and 
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playing fields movements, the factory 
village experiments, and the garden 
city movement, into a clear desire on 
the part of the city millions for family 
houses with ground-floors, gardens, 
and green surroundings. No demand 
was ever more unmistakably evi- 
denced. After World War I no other 
form of housing was politically 
practicable. ihe conscious public 
demand rests there—unchangeable. 
That its full satisfaction requires 
planning is still only dimly under- 
stood. 

Transport ingenuity enabled many 
people to satisfy this demand for 
living-space. It was both the direct 
and the indirect results of the 
immense spread of suburbs that 
motivated the present planning 
powers. In the brief period when we 
secured the public ear (1940-5) a 
great many people did see (tem- 
porarily) that planning could satisfy 
the living-space demand and reduce 
the journey to work. Also they awoke 
to the new and attractive idea of 
preserving green belts where, in 
default of planning, more suburbs 
would go. And for a moment, in the 
light of BBC talks and newspaper 
articles, they accepted the experts’ 
assurance that stopping building on 
green belts made necessary some 
drastic measures to deal with land 
values (“Comp and Bett’). 


Unity Was Strength 


The cultured minority who cared 
for the amenities of the countryside 
also saw that without compensation- 
betterment measures their hopes were 
vain. They and the agriculturalists, 
moreover, realized then that to stop 
suburban sprawl, while satisfying 
the living-space quest that was its 
cause, an alternative must be pro- 
vided. I doubt if they fully accepted 
the garden city movement’s claim 
that new towns would bring positive 
advantages to sparsely populated 
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farming regions. But they realized 
that new urban development must 
take place somewhere, and that care- 
fully-sited new towns and country- 
town extensions would be better for 
the countryside than disorderly scat- 
tering. 

A national planning policy thus 
became possible—one which could 
satisfy both the vague majority and 
the intense minorities. The planning 
powers we now have were designed 
to suit this admirable concordat of 
opinion. 

The concordat has since weakened. 
The intense minorities keep up their 
pressure. Gradually they raise their 
sights. The urban masses, troubled 
about many things, are dumb on this 
one. But the essential dynamic has 
not changed. In one way or another 
the townspeople will get the space 
they want: if not in new towns, then 
by resuming the suburban spread. 
The necessity of the compensation- 
betterment measures, once hazily 
understood, is being forgotten. In- 
deed in their direct incidence they 
seem to obstruct the quest for space. 
Defects in their administration dom- 
inate discussion; demands are heard 
that they be simply swept away. If 
they go, the best hopes of planning 
fall with them. The journey to work 
-will lengthen; increased transport 
costs will burden cities or the state; 
green belts will be eaten into; open 
space will be impossible to provide. 
The defence of good farm land will be 
hopeless. Who will gain? Nobody. 
Not even owners of development 
values. For if they are relieved of 
development charges, they will also 
lose their £300 millions—in my 
belief at least as large a sum. 


Need of Realistic Perspective 


If this calamity is not to happen, 
planners and advocates of planning 
must work hard both to improve the 
mechanism of planning and to re- 
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popularize a realistic perspective on 
its aims. 

This will not be done by a con- 
tinuous strategic retreat before the 
ill-advised attack of the agricultural 
interests. It is right, and practicable, 
to minimize the withdrawal of the 
best soils from farming. But it will be 
fatal to the public acceptance of 
planning to lower the accepted mini- 
mum space standards for dwellings 
and playing fields. The area that 
can be saved by this ingenious cheese- 
paring is negligible. And as we have 
often demonstrated, it will reduce 
rather than increase the value of 
food produced. 

Soon we are likely to have a 
national inquest into the working of 
the new planning laws. Planning 
necessarily presses on the individual 
as a restraint and a nuisance. Like all 
government, it is a limitation that 
must be justified. To justify it to a 
democracy, a firm hold must be kept 
on the popular interests it serves, or 
can serve. 

The people of this country have 
accepted planning in the belief that it 
could improve their living and work- 
ing conditions. They hope, vaguely 
but rightly, that it might promote 
economic efficiency. The land-value 
corollary they have never really 
grasped. As to civic design in the 
aesthetic sense, the vast majority do 
not want it; but they ¢o not object to 
it so long as it does nut clash with 
things they do want. 

Planning is now under fire. The 
case for it, however, remains un- 
answerable when properly presented. 
But the goods it offers must make a 
strong enough appeal to outweigh 
the restraints it imposes. If its sup- 
porters will restate the case with em- 
phasis on its great human aims, the 
battle can be won. I suggest a para- 
phrase of Marshal Foch: ‘‘Our centre 
yields, our right is in retreat: situation 
excellent. We attack!” 











Legal Notes 




















Section 59 Scheme 


ETAILS HAVE now been an- 
D nounced of the scheme for 

providing additional pay- 
ments in respect of war-damaged 
land which has been depreciated in 
value by the Town and Country 
Planning Act. Part VI of the Act 
envisaged that the Treasury would 
make two schemes to cover loss of 
development value: 

(a) the main scheme under Section 
58 of the Act, (ie. the £300 
million fund) claims in respect of 
which have already been lodged. 

) a supplementary scheme under 
Section 59 of the Act to cover loss 
of development values in the 
case of war-damaged land which 
is subject to a value payment, and 
the development value of the site 
has been reflected in the value 
payment, and the value payment 
has been reduced accordingly. 
The details of the latter scheme are 

laid down in two Statutory Instru- 

ments issued last month. These are 
the: Planning Payments (War Dam- 

age) Scheme 1949, SI No. 2243 

made by the Treasury, and the 

Planning Payments (War Damage) 

Regulations 1949, SI No. 2255 

made by the Minister of Town and 

Country Planning. 

SI No. 2243 deals with the 
interests qualifying for payments, 
persons entitled to claim, amount of 
payment, ascertainment of values, 
and similar matters. 

SI No. 2255 provides that the 
Central Land Board shall be the 
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authority for receiving and determin- 
ing claims. 


Material Change of Use 
In my previous notes I pointed out 
some of the difficulties inherent in 


the phrase “‘a material change of 


use’. Some of these difficulties have 
been removed by the T&CP (Use 
Classes) Order which sets out some 
twenty-two classes of operations. 

A change of use within the same class 
is not to constitute development and 
is thus exempt from planning con- 
trol and from development charge. 
But (and this is easily overlooked) 
it does not follow that a change from 
one class to another necessarily con- 
stitutes development. It all depends 
on whether the change is ‘‘material’’. 
The purpose of the Use Classes Order 
is to mitigate the effects of the 
T&CP Act, not to impose fresh re- 
strictions. 


A Recent Appeal 

These considerations may be illus- 
trated by the Minister’s decision in a 
recent planning appeal. The Central 
Land Board, in their Practice Notes, 
say that an estate agent’s office, 
though commonly called a “shop”, 
is not a “shop” but an “‘office’’. If 
so, it would fall within Class II of 
the Use Classes Order. A firm of 
estate agents at Woking, however, 
recently appealed to the Minister who 
decided that an estate agent’s office 
fell within the definition of a ‘‘shop” 
as defined in the Use Classes Order 
and therefore came within Class I. 

It does not, however, follow that a 
change from an estate agent’s office 
to a Class II use, e.g. a bank, would 
necessarily be development. It is 
obviously desirable for these points 
to be cleared up as opportunity 


provides by appeals to the Minister, § 


and, if necessary, to the Courts. 


A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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DISPERSAL AND DEFENCE: II 


In his last article Mr Augur argued that in the USA both military 
and social reasons point to a dispersal policy. In this concluding 
article he discusses the patterns and methods. 


be divided without losing the 

capacity to provide effective set- 
tings for business and industry and 
satisfying environments for their 
people? The British, who have given 
this subject as much thought as any, 
have placed the minimum at 30,000 
to 50,000 population. The figure is 
open to debate, but it does not have 
to be settled, because modern facili- 
ties for transportation and com- 
munication permit complementary 
groupings of urban units in forms to 
produce almost any total size de- 
sired. 


[': WHAT size units can big cities 


Alternative City Groupings 


Assume as an extreme example that 
a population of a million is the 
smallest that can support the diver- 
sity of opportunity and cultural ad- 
vantages needed to attract top level 
managerial and technical personnel; 
that it is a minimum for the finest 
achievements in modern production, 
organization, and science. Then com- 
pare the characteristics of a city of 
that size in two different forms; one 
concentrated in a single unit, and the 
other dispersed in a cluster of some 
twenty units averaging 50,000 each 
and separated from one another by 
four to five miles of open country. 

To simplify the comparison, as- 
sume that in each case the average 
density of population is twenty-five 
per gross acre or 16,000 per square 
mile, and that all urban units and the 
cluster itself are roughly circular. A 
single concentrated city will fill a 
solid circle nine miles across, with an 


by TRACY AUGUR 
area of around sixty-three square 
miles. The twenty units in the 
cluster will average two miles across 
and three square miles in area. The 
perimeter of the cluster will be some 
twenty-seven miles across and enclose 
886 square miles. 
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F. J. Osborn 
Stuyvesant Town, New York City 


Cluster Form Less Vulnerable— 


To airborne attack the concen- 
trated city undoubtedly offers the 
better target. An atom bomb any- 
where within it would do tremend- 
ous direct damage and large second- 
ary damage through conflagration 
and panic and the crippling of city 
functions. If an area of like diameter 
is superimposed on any part of the 
cluster formation, not more than three 
or four of its twenty units will lie 
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within it. At least four-fifths will be 
open country. 

A bomb within the nine-mile 
circle would have only a one-in-five 
chance of a direct hit on urban 
territory. While it might largely de- 
stroy any single unit that it hit, the 
spread of damage would be stopped 
by the insulating belts of open land. 
A one-in-five chance of losing a city 
of 50,000 is not a pleasant prospect, 
but it is better than a one-in-one 
chance of losing a larger portion of a 
bigger city. Taking the cluster form 
as a whole, the urban area is only 
7 per cent of the total and bombs 
delivered within the perimeter would 
have only a one-in-fourteen chance of 
hitting urban territory. 


—and Not Less Efficient 


It is easy enough to see that dis- 
persal results in reduced vulner- 
ability. The question remains wheth- 
er it does not reduce efficiency. The 
same two types of city will suffice for 
this comparison, the dispersed cluster 
being asked to measure up in 
efficiency at least to the level of the 
concentrated type. 

The primary function of the city in 
our economy is to facilitate ex- 
changes of goods and services. That 
calls for efficiency in transportation 
and communication, and it is on that 
score that our present concentrated 
centres fail most severely. In the 
assumed cluster form overall dist- 
ances are three times those in the 
concentrated form, but this is offset 
in part by the fact that at least two- 
thirds of the distance between points 
in different units is through open 
country, free of congestion. 

Furthermore, much of the travel 
for daily life falls within units rather 
than between them, within units 
small enough and planned well 
enough to escape the congestion that 
plagues bigger centres. Any total 
increase in travel distance in the 
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cluster is apt to be more than offset 
by savings in travel time and con- 
venience. It is difficult to imagine 
any type of business or industry that 
cannot be carried on as efficiently in 
a well-planned cluster of small cities 
as in a single concentrated city of 
the same total population. 


Opportunity for Better Planning 


A bigger advantage of the clus- 
tered form, although it may at first 
seem unfair to claim it, lies in the 
opportunity it affords for planning. 
By careful planning of the distribu- 
tion of the functions among units and 
of the means of communication be- 
tween them, a high degree of 
efficiency and economy can be pro- 
moted. Why is this not possible for 
the concentrated form? For the 
simple reason that we are where we 
are. Our choice is not between build- 
ing new cities of the two types, but 
between adding to old cities of the 
concentrated type on the one hand, 
and beginning the formation of the 
cluster type on the other. 

Facilities for 50,000 people scat- 
tered around the fringe of an existing 
large city add to its congestion and 
lessen its capacity to function effect- 
ively. The complete replanning and 
rebuilding of a large existing city to 
make it truly efficient is a job of 
staggering cost and difficulty and 
long duration. The planning and 
building of modern new satellites is 
simple by comparison, can begin at 
once, achieves early improvement in 
the nation’s urban structure, and 
costs less. 


The City and Open Country 


But the most important argument | 
for the cluster form of city is based on | 
the intangibles that spell wholesome | 
living. The assumed unit of 50,000 © 
people, two miles across, would con- 
tain no point more than a mile from 
open country. Perhaps for so small a 
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city a density of twenty-five per 
acre is too high. Halve it and the city 
will still be only three miles across, a 
maximum distance of a mile and a 
half from its most central point to 
open fields or forests. 

The open country means much 
more to to-day’s city dweller than a 
place to race his car, whether he 
realizes it or not. It is a place for 
active or passive relaxation from the 
increasing pace of city living. It is a 
dilutor of polluted city atmosphere. 
It is a source of food and an emer- 
gency source of fuel. But it is these 
things only to the extent that it is 
accessible to city populations in 
amount large enough to satisfy their 
needs and close enough to have its 
resources available without the inter- 
vention of costly, time-consuming, 
and easily disruptible systems of 
transport. The cluster form not only 
disperses urban territory through 
the country, it also disperses the 
country through urban aggregations 
and makes it more accessible and 
more useful to their people. 
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Other Methods of Dispersal 


The well-knit cluster of smaller 
units provides a means of preserving 
the good in big cities while escaping 
the bad. But from the standpoint of 
natural security more is needed. 
There is need for a more even distri- 
bution across the country of our pro- 
ductive facilities, our stocks of raw 
materials, and our technical and 
managerial forces. In many instances 
this can be accomplished best through 
dispersal into existing small cities or 
self-sufficient towns, or into small 
clusters of units aggregating no more 
than 100,000 or 200,000 people. A 
sound plan of dispersal must be 
national in scope, not merely local 
to a few enlightened centres. 


City Forms and Social Unrest 


The dispersal of cities has been 
considered thus far as a means of 
defence against overt military attack. 
It has equal value as a defence 
against the type of enemy penetra- 
tion, common and effective in mod- 
ern times, which depends on the 
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General View of Oakridge (Atomic City), Tennessee 


fomenting of internal disorder. Un- 
rest cannot be fostered when a 
nation’s economy is strong and the 
environment in which its people live 
and work is satisfactory. It can be 
when these conditions do not prevail. 

The United States does not now 
offer a very fertile field for the breed- 
ing of serious unrest. If it ever does, 
it will be because its cities have failed 
to provide the conditions to which its 
citizens feel entitled. We are an 
urban people. We live in cities, work 
in cities, spend most of our life-span 
in them. We have a right to expect a 
great deal more in convenience, 
economy, and pleasantness than they 
now provide. 

It is not to be expected that people 
forced to live in slums will give 
unquestioned allegiance to the sys- 
tem that keeps them there. What soil 
there is in this country for the 
growth of subversive ideas and actions 
is furnished by the decay of the city 
structure in which increasing mil- 
lions of people spend their lives. 
Scattered slum clearance and _ re- 
development projects do not get at 
the heart of the trouble. It will take a 
much more comprehensive attack to 
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eliminate the areas that are unfit to 
live in and to keep other areas from 
becoming so. Because a national pro- 
gramme of dispersal does provide a 
comprehensive and constructive ap- 
proach to this problem it offers as 
good a defence against internal 
enemies as against those whose 
attack is launched from outside our 
borders. 


Defence With Constructive Benefit 


No programme of national defence 
offers nearly so much in constructive 
benefit as a sound programme of city 
dispersal. Every hour of planning and 
of labour, every dollar of expense, 
and every pound of material put into 
it produces immediate and lasting 
value. There is no place in such a pro- 
gramme for the familiar lament that 
money spent on national defence 
might otherwise supply the nation 
with adequate schools or clear its 
slums. Money spent on this phase of 
defence builds schools and clears 
slums too. Improved national de- 
fence is, in fact, a by-product of the 
construction of the facilities most 


greatly needed for fruitful peace-time 
living. 
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Roads and Signposts 

We learn trom the British Road 
Federation that visitors to England 
have been complaining of our sign- 
posting. They are supported by many 
British drivers. Some local authori- 
ties seem unable to realize that the 
stranger has no background know- 
ledge of local geography. 

Perhaps our nation has always 
been a little casual about sign-posts. 
The Romans started us off well. 
Between London and Chichester 
sixty-nine good stone signs were 
placed showing the mileage and 
destination. But when these were 
destroyed or overgrown, for 1,200 
years no new help was given to 
travellers. With the toll-roads in 1663 
came some improvement, but the 
type of signpost designed for high- 
perched coach drivers, often seven 
or eight feet above the ground, is 
not of much help to the low-built 
modern car. 

A government committee on 
traffic signs issued a good report 
in 1934. Traffic signs, it said, should 
be designed and sited to attract the 
attention of those for whom they are 
intended; both by day and night 
their significance should be clear at a 
glance. They should, as far as pos- 
sible, be erected on a uniform sys- 
tem. These recommendations have 
never been fully implemented. ‘The 
Ministry of ‘Transport is now con- 
sidering the use of international road 
signs, easily understandable by over- 
seas visitors. 

Whatever improvements the Min- 
istry may effect, there is bound to be 
a delay before they come into force. 
Meanwhile local authorities should 


remember that while local drivers 
may be interested in a village ““down 
the road’, a larger number are 
looking for a town ten to a hundred 
miles away. 


Claim of the Backyard Pig 

Peace and goodwill to the back- 
yard pig is not the first thought of the 
urban planner or housing manager. 
Yet on the evidence our feelings 
should have an admixture of sym- 
pathy. There are in this country 
7,000 pig clubs owning over 200,000 
pigs, fed on kitchen and garden 
waste. In 1948 they produced 13,500 
tons of pigmeat—one-tenth of the 
total national output. This is not 
without a bearing on the standard of 
housing density. One acre of arable 
land, aided by a substantial outside 
supply of feeding stuffs, can produce 
940 lb. of pigmeat a year. Thus the 
7,000 pig clubs yielded as much meat 
as 32,000 acres of farm land. If you 
compressed one million families at 
eighteen an acre instead of twelve an 
acre, you would save less than 30,000 
acres. And you would not only 
obliterate the pig, but vegetable 
growing also. 


Women’s Part in Town Planning 

It is interesting to learn that the 
Women’s Institutes are making a 
national survey to be published in 
1950. The necessary information has 
been obtained through a question- 
naire issued to 7,192 institutes 
throughout the country. 

The questionnaire asked the size 
and population of member’s villages, 
and such leading questions as ‘“‘Has 
your village an adequate bus service, 
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electricity supply (if so, are the 
majority of houses connected?), main 
water supply, post office, and recrea- 
tion ground?’ It ended with the 
questions ““What improvements does 
your institute consider are most 
needed in your village?”’ and “(How 
is your institute going to try to get 
these improvements?” and urged 
members to contact the county 
planning authority to discuss future 
proposals. 

Mrs Jenkins, CBE, formerly 
Director of the Women’s Land Army, 
is editing the survey early this year. 
We look forward to seeing the result 
at a later date. 


Weekly Information Bulletin 

The Information Bulletin pub- 
lished weekly by the TCPA contains 
up-to-the-minute town planning, 
housing, and architectural news de- 
rived from Hansard, national and 
local papers, and the technical press. 
Regular features include “Diary 
Dates”, ““New Books’, and “Press 
Review”. 


By reporting important events 
which cannot adequately be covered 
in Town AND CountTRY PLANNING 
the Bulletin serves a useful function. 
The subscription is 7s. 6d. per annum, 
plus 5s. postage, i.e. 12s. 6d. post 
free. A specimen copy will be sent on 
request. 


Farmers and Planning 

“Plans for the building of new 
roads are bound to affect large 
numbers of farmers, and our function 
is to minimize disruptive effects 
without retarding essential progress. 
New towns cannot be built without 
the use of some agricultural land, and 
our job here is to challenge the 
unnecessary use of fertile acres and 


to give the planners a greater sense of 


overall national responsibility than 
mere planning can provide.” Sir 


James Turner, President, National 


Farmers’ Union (December 1949). 


Cold War on Pets 
To keep down the number of pets 
and eventually to eliminate them, 
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St Pancras Borough Council’s Hous- 
ing Committee suggest a register of 
all cats and dogs owned by tenants on 
the nineteen housing estates. Despite 
a ban on pets, about 1,000 cats and 
dogs are kept. The Housing Com- 
mittee recommend that after a 
certain date no new pets should be 
allowed. When registered animals 
die they would not be replaced. 


Crawley’s Warm Welcome to Future 
Residents 

Prospective residents of Crawley 
had a “‘preview” of the new town 
recently when a party of 300 Lon- 
doners, who in a year’s time will be 
moving in, paid a visit to the area. 
The visitors were employees of 
W. C. Youngman Ltd, of Wands- 
worth, who have taken the first 
factory site. The firm are general 
engineers and timber merchants 
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dealing mainly with the building 
trade. 

Saturday’s visit was the idea of 
Crawley Football Club, who thought 
that the townspeople and _ their 
future neighbours should have an 
opportunity of meeting and making 
friends. An invitation to Youngman’s 
Social and Sports Club to play a 
football match with them brought an 
eager response. The 300 visitors first 
toured the ten-acre site for the new 
factory. They were welcomed by 
Sir Thomas Bennett, chairman of the 
development corporation, Colonel 
C. A. C. Turner, chief executive 
officer, and Mr Norman Longley, 
president of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers. The 
visitors, in small parties, were enter- 
tained to tea, and in the evening 
were welcomed at places of entertain- 
ment in the town. 


Statistical Housin g 


A two-room flat for newly-weds is just exactly right; 
A little room to eat in and a little room for love. 
And when they want a relative or friend to stay the night, 
Let them move! 


Continuance of the race is Nature’s plot for wife and man, 
Though some will hope for years of fun ere settling in that groove. 
If it should happen sooner than intended in their plan, 
Let them move! 


And then—who kno: s—a father’s pride, the passion of a mother, 
May quicken at the winged touch of one untimely dove. 
Should they defy statistics and decide to have another, 
Let them move! 


A third, a fourth, perhaps an aged parent, joins the home; 
Their dwelling still must fit the changing family like a glove. 
And as through such vicissitudes their numbers go and come, 
Let them move! 


Until at length—the fate of every couple must be faced— 
A child leaves home to marry, or a granddad’s called above. 
They now have a spare bedroom—an egregious social waste! 
Make them move! 





ASTEIOS 
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ANGLESEY LOOKS AHEAD 


Problems of special interest face the Island County of Wales, 
here described by the County Planning Officer. The foreword is by 
Councillor R. D. Briercliffe, FP. 


NGLESEY Is faced with per- 
A plexing problems. The most 
menacing of these is the emi- 
gration of young men and women 
which has been going on steadily for 
fifty years. If it is not checked the 
consequences will be most serious 
and the continuance of the Welsh 
language in the island may be 
affected. 

The “economic”’ solution appears 
to lie in the development of existing 
industries and the establishment of 
fresh ones. The “‘social’’ solution will 
come from systematic rehousing, 
which in turn depends on adequate 
water supplies, improved road and 
rail facilities, electricity supplies, and 
modern sewerage. The “‘educational”’ 
solution, of necessity a long-term 
policy, aims at a more compre- 
hensive type of education wherein 
technical training must play a much 
greater part. 

All these ideas are being imple- 
mented, but unless they are carefully 
watched they may easily lead to 
undesirable development. Here the 
people of Anglesey are using town 
and country planning to protect 
their lovely county from spoliation. 
Even if at times planning may seem 
to bear harshly upon the individual, 
it is gradually being realized that in 
the long run and in the interests of 
the community there must be a 
definite plan. 

Such a plan is being slowly evolved 
as will be seen in the following 
account by the County Planning 


Officer. 


by L. J. SLATTER 
The County Pattern 

The traveller to Anglesey, coming 
by road through Shrewsbury, the 
Nant Ffrancon Pass, and the inspir- 
ing spectacle of the Menai Sus- 
pension Bridge, may have a sense of 
anti-climax. The apparent flatness 
of the land before him is accentuated 
by his previous experience of massive 
heights. But this sense of slight 
disappointment passes off on close 
acquaintance with his new sur- 
roundings, and gives way to mingled 
surprise and amazement at the 
variegated scenery unfolded as he 
passes through this delectable isle. 
Nowhere in such a small compass 
can woodland, dune, rugged cliff, 
sandy bays, moorland, and pastoral 
scenery be found as here, and all 
within the area of 400 square miles. 

Although its population is less 
than 50,000, Anglesey is not a 
sparsely populated area. From either 
side of the trunk road a network of 
secondary and minor roads covers the 
county, linking town with village 
and hamlet. Though no town, except 
Holyhead, has a population of more 
than 3,000, there are dozens of 
villages, hamlets, and settlements. 
Many of the by-roads are tortuous 
and narrow, but they serve their 
purpose in linking the agricultural 
communities and secondary roads 
with the trunk road, and I would be 
the last to suggest that they should be 
interfered with, apart from necessary 
small improvements, for the charm 
of the hinterland is greatly dependent 
on the rural character of its highways. 
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As to railways, the county is 
served by the final twenty-five miles 
of the Euston-Holyhead route, which 
enters theisland through Stephenson’s 
famous tubular bridge. A branch 
line serves the central area of the 
island, linking the market towns of 
Llangefni and Llanerchymedd and 
the now disused port of Amlwch to 
the main line at Gaerwen. A second- 
ary branch to Red Wharf Bay no 
longer carries passenger traffic and 
boasts only two goods trains a 
week, 

Prior to the rebuilding of the 
Menai Suspension Bridge in 1940 
the heaviest load allowed was 4} tons 
and it had not been necessary to 
construct internal roads for loads in 
excess of this. Since the rebuilding 
of the bridge several road improve- 
ment schemes have been carried out, 
but much still remains to be done, 
particularly on the roads serving the 
larger towns and villages. 


Farming and Industries 

Anglesey, as a predominantly agri- 
cultural county, has had its ups and 
downs in common with many others. 
Technically it may have lagged 
behind its fellows, but of recent years 
enlightenment has followed instruc- 
tion and a great improvement has 
been brought about by increased 
mechanization—there are now more 
tractors in Anglesey than in any 
county of its size in Great Britain— 
and the reclamation of flooded and 
boggy lands. The area under the 
plough increased fourfold during the 
war and is now more than twice 
what it was in 1939; milk production 
has nearly trebled. 

Industrially, the county has had a 
chequered career. From its heyday 
in the 1870’s when, amongst other 
activities, the Parys Mountain Cop- 
per mines and port at Amlwch were 
flourishing, it descended to such a 
low level by 1938 that only Holyhead 
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with its port facilities for the Irish 
traffic, together with a few stone 
quarries distributed around the 
county, remained to give an impres- 
sion of industrial activity at all. 

The second world war, with its 
mixed blessings on all and sundry, 
did not pass Anglesey by. A factory 
established at Beaumaris for aircraft 
and other war materials has settled 
down to producing omnibus bodies, 
and employs a thousand men. Three 
factories in Holyhead manufacture 
clocks, toys, and cutting tools, and 
other small units have sprung up 
elsewhere. Furthermore, a very large 
project is shortly to start which, it 
is hoped, will much alleviate the 
present depressing unemployment in 
Amlwch. 

Anglesey’s small resorts and sandy 
bays are the delight of those seeking 
a quiet holiday, with bathing, fish- 
ing, boating, and the exploration of 
rocky coast and sand dunes. Caravan- 
ning and camping have many ad- 
herents who prefer the quieter shores. 
Thus we see from this brief outline 
the material the County Council has 
at hand as a guide to the future 
development of the county. 


The County Plan: Services 


The water services of the county 
are at present limited to the urban 
areas and larger villages, but this 
state of affairs is to be remedied. 
The new county water scheme 
under a special Act of Parliament 
includes a dam across the River 
Cefni, above the market town of 
Llangefni, to impound 400,000,000 
gallons. Rising mains will carry the 
water to two high-level service 
reservoirs, one at Gwalchmai to 
serve the western areas of the county, 
and the other on Bodafon Mountain 
to serve the east side. The County 
Plan for domestic and industrial 
development will be based princi- 
pally on the extent of this water 
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; Tllustrated 
Survey in progress at Holyhead 


supply. The agricultural areas 
through which most of these services 
will run will benefit to a marked 
degree, with encouragement to the 
farming community to improve their 
efficiency and output. 

Electricity supplies and services 
are now being put in hand to augment 
the present rather sketchy service, 
and it is envisaged that practically 
the whole of the county will eventu- 
ally be served. 

Sewerage and sewage disposal is 
receiving its overdue attention, and 
all villages of any size will enjoy this 
facility. Thus under the county plan 
development based on these services 
will be guided into proper channels, 
while due care will be taken to 
protect the best agricultural land 
from unnecessary acquisition for 
other purposes. 

A great amount of work has 
been done by the County Surveyor 
in preparing a comprehensive road 
improvement scheme. Most of the 
improvements are to the chief lines 
of communication, the internal link 
roads being left intact, except for 
minor improvements, to maintain 
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the character of the rural areas, Our 
greatest concern is the totally in- 
adequate access to Anglesey. The 
three roads converging on the Sus- 
pension Bridge, from the north-east 
and Lancashire, from the south-east 
and London and the Midlands, and 
along the coast from South Wales, 
are narrow and devious. This is per- 
haps a national responsibility and 
outside the scope of this article, but it 
is extremely important to Anglesey. 


Policy of Development 


The County Council are very 
much alive to the necessity of a 


balanced industry and the place of 


the tourist and holiday industry in 
the future economy. The plan will 
allow for the expansion of the 
existing small seaside resorts, areas 
being scheduled for hotels, swimming- 
pools, caravanning, camping, sports 
grounds, and hostels, with a wary 
eye on the protection of the amenities 
which visitors come to Anglesey to 
enjoy. Public rights of way will be 
protected and the scheduling of a 
coastal belt is proposed, under 
Article IV of the G.D.O. 1948. 
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Further woodland preservation or- 
ders are being prepared. 

The county possesses many build- 
ings of historic and architectural 
merit, which will be most rigorously 
scheduled. 

Certain areas will be earmarked 
for possible comprehensive redevelop- 
ment: chiefly portions of existing 
urban development now considered 
to be obsolete and detrimental to 
public health. The most serious case 
is that of Holyhead, where approxi- 
mately 10,000 people are housed in 
an area which should, under proper 
planning conditions, accommodate 
not more than 4,000. This will 
necessitate the town spreading its 
wings to a considerable extent, which 
brings another problem in the in- 
sufficiency of land within reason- 
able reach of the centre to accom- 
modate such overflow. So much of 
the surrounding terrain is com- 
posed of rocky outcrops that in 
places it becomes virtually undevelop- 
able. The solution may be found in 
the provision of flats surrounding 
pleasant open spaces featuring these 
very rocks. 


National Parks Commission 


The following appointments to the National Parks Commission have 


been announced. 


Sir Patrick Duff, KCB, KCVO, 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of 
Works, 

Lord Merthyr, President Royal For- 
estry Society. 

Rt Hon. 7 F. Lawson, formerly 
Secretary of State for War and 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of 
Labour. 

Mrs John Dower, JP, widow of 
John Dower, ARIBA, whose report 
paved the way for the Act. 

Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards, High 
Sheriff for Cardiganshire. 

Professor R. C. McLean, Professor of 





Botany, University College, Cardiff; 
member of Nature Conservancy. 

Mr Francis Ritchie, Chairman, 
Ramblers’ Association Rights of Way 
Committee; President of Midlands 
Ramblers’ Association. 

Mr Tom Stephenson, Hon. Secretary 
Ramblers’ Association; originator 
of proposed Pennine Way. 

The Rt Hon. John Wilmot, MP, 
formerly Minister of Supply and 
PPS to President of Board of Trade. 

Mr E. W. Wimble, CBE, Chairman, 
Home Holidays Division of British 
Tourist and Holidays Board. 
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LONDON: DISPERSAL PROGRAMME 


The MTCP memorandum provides a pattern for the organized 
dispersal of population and industry from inner London to new 
and expanded towns. As such it is a milestone in planning history. 


N 3 DECEMBER, the Ministry of 
O Town and Country Planning 
issued to interested authori- 
ties a memorandum on the movement 
of population and industry from 
inner London to new and expanded 
towns. The latter are to be known as 
reception towns. 

Since residents in congested areas 
will tend to move to reception areas 
lying outwards along radial lines of 
communication, the Greater London 
Area has been divided into three 
sectors north and two south of the 
Thames. With one minor exception, 
the boundaries of Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey define the sectors, but Middle- 
sex is divided between two sectors, 
the north being linked to Hertford- 
shire, the west to Buckinghamshire. 
As contacts already exist between 
authorities in eastern Middlesex and 
Harlow New Town, the latter will 
serve both the former and Essex. The 
County of London has not been in- 
cluded because movement from the 
central areas can occur in all direc- 
tions with equal ease. It is proposed, 
however, to use the Thames as a 
dividing line. 


Movement of Labour 


When housing tenants are selected 
for reception towns, account must be 
taken of the need for building la bour. 
This includes both temporary labour 
which will travel daily to work or find 
accommodation in hostels; and work- 
ers attracted by the prospect of long- 
term employment. As far as possible 
the more permanent workers will 
be recruited from the inner areas of 
the appropriate sector and houses 
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will be allocated to those wishing to 
settle in the town. Most tenants 
there, however, will be workers in 
new factories. Here preference will 
be given to firms from the inner area 
of the associated sector, though it 
may be necessary, in order to obtain 
balanced employment at each stage, 
to accept firms from elsewhere in the 
London area. The developing author- 
ities will, when firms are selected for 
accommodation, notify the exporting 
authorities, and take into account 
their representations. Each firm will 
probably take with it key workers, 
who must be housed irrespective of 
their present residence. Additional 
labour will be drawn as far as possible 
from the related sector, though 
employment opportunities must be 
extended to suitable workless in 
London or the reception towns. 

Manufacturing industry is ex- 
pected to employ about half the 
working population. Workers in dis- 
tributive services, offices, public utili- 
ties, and recreational services will be 
recruited partly from the families of 
other immigrant workers and partly 
on a sector basis. Each sector should 
contain a representative vocational 
cross-section but additional labour 
may have to be obtained elsewhere in 
the London area. 


Movement of Families 

Persons contemplating moving to 
a new or “‘expanded”’ town should 
apply to their present local authority. 
All authorities concerned should 
keep special lists of these applica- 
tions, with particulars both of family 
size, composition, {and employment, 
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together with any preference for a 
particular town, even if the latter is 
not formally associated with the 
exporting authority. Since applicants 
will at the outset greatly exceed the 
employment and accommodation 
available, local authorities are ad- 
vised against taking steps which 
might arouse premature hopes or 
encourage fresh applications. 


Priorities 

Within eighteen months or two 
years some accommodation should 
become available in new towns, while 
development corporations are pre- 
paring programmes for the next 
three years. Progress will depend on 
manpower and materials. Develop- 
ment in the expanded towns will be 
retarded by the obligation of the 
authorities first to meet local require- 
ments. In some areas services will 
have to be improved. Certain “‘ex- 
panded” towns where extensive im- 
provements in services are not neces- 
sary, are suituble for early develop- 
ment; here the main effort should be 
concentrated for the time being. 
Planning authorities for ‘“‘expanded”’ 
towns are advised to enter into pre- 
liminary discussions with the local 
authorities with a view to giving 
priority to development plans for 
such towns. 


Reception Towns 


Appendix I lists new towns, “‘ex- 
panded” towns, and “expanded”’ 
towns (provisional), together with 
their approximate present and ulti- 
mate population. The latter, it is 
emphasized, is purely indicative. ‘The 
new towns are Basildon, Bracknell, 
Crawley, Harlow, Hatfield, Hemel 
Hempstead, Stevenage, and Welwyn 
Garden City; the expanded towns: 
Ashford (Kent), Aylesbury, Basing- 
stoke, Billericay, Bletchley, Brent- 
wood, Frimley and Camberley, Har- 
penden, Hertford, Letchworth, Read- 
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ing, St Albans, Slough, ‘Thurrock, 
Witham, and Woking; the expanded 
towns (provisional): Aylesham 
(Kent), Chelmsford, and Newbury. 
Of the “‘expanded”’ towns Billericay, 
Brentwood, Harpenden, Hertford, 
Letchworth, St Albans, Frimley and 
Camberley, and Woking are to be 
given priority. 


Linkage 

Appendix II shows the linkage of 
exporting authorities with reception 
towns in the Greater London Region. 
For Sector 1 (Essex) the receiving 
authorities are Basildon New Town, 
Billericay, Brentwood, and Thurrock; 
for Sector 2 (North Middlesex and 
Herts), Harlow New Town, Harpen- 
den, Hatfield New Town, Hemel 
Hempstead New Town, Hertford, 
Letchworth, St Albans, Stevenage 
New Town, and Welwyn Garden 
City New Town; for Sector 3 (West 
Middlesex and Bucks), Bracknell 
New Town and Slough; for Sector 4 
(Surrey), Crawley New Town and 
Slough; for Sector 4 (Surrey), Craw- 
ley New Town, Frimley and Camber- 
ley, and Woking; and for Sector 5 
(Kent), Crawley New Town. Metro- 
politan boroughs north of the Thames 
will be linked with Sectors 1, 2, and 
3; those south of the Thames with 
Sectors 4 and 5. 


Recruiting Labour 

Appendix III deals with the pro- 
cedure for the selection of firms and 
recruitment of labour. Only firms 
now in the London area can be 
considered. The choice will be 
made by development corporations 
or the authorities of ‘“‘expanded” 
towns, while the Board of ‘Trade will 
ensure that the proposed movement 
conforms with the proper distribution 
of industry. Firms are to communi- 
cate with the appropriate corpora- 
tion or local authority; these in turn 
will consult the Board of ‘Trade. 
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STUDENTS’ PLANNING GROUP 


The Chairman here outlines the activities and plans of the 


Students Planning Group. 


tioned in the Journal a year of 

expansion in membership and in 
activities has passed. The member- 
ship is now 245 and includes members 
studying many aspects of planning. 
Recent additions have corrected the 
predominance of architectural stu- 
dents by increased representation of 
the sociological, economic, and geo- 
graphic viewpoints. 

During term-time monthly meet- 
ings have been addressed by speakers 
eminent in the various fields of plan- 
ning, such as Sir Thomas Sheep- 
shanks, Sir George Pepler, Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, and Dr Thomas Sharp. 
To our first Chairman, Mr Ronald 
Fury, our thanks are due, as well as to 
Mr Osborn and Mr Donnelly of the 
Association, whose help and en- 
couragement have been generously 
given. During the past term well- 
attended fortnightly discussion groups 
have been held and have proved 
lively and fruitful. Among the sub- 
jects have been local government and 
regionalism in relation to planning, 
civic design, communications, and 
housing layout. In addition, our 
activities have included two well- 
attended film shows, each followed 
by a discussion. A party visited the 
LCC Planning Department, and on 
another occasion Mr Osborn con- 
ducted members on an extremely 
interesting visit to Welwyn Garden 
City. After discussion at a special 
meeting, a memorandum was sub- 
mitted to the Schuster Committee 
setting out the views of the Group on 
the training of professional planners. 
So we can record a year of success- 


Se THE Group was last men- 
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ful and profitable activity in imple- 
menting the aims of the Group which 
are to promote mutual understand- 
ing between specialists, together with 
an appreciation of the many aspects 
of planning problems. The pro- 
gramme for the coming year is to 
follow similar lines, with talks, dis- 
cussion groups, and visits to new town 
sites and other places of interest. We 
are approaching planning enthusi- 
asts in other universities and schools, 
and hope, in addition to expanding 
our own membership, to encourage 
the formation of similar groups in 
other parts of the country. Considera- 
tion is also being given to the possi- 
bility of the Group carrying through 
some practical project, such as a 
survey and plan for a small village. 
Should this scheme prove practicable, 
further details will be given in a later 
issue. 

In conclusion, the Group would 
like to express its appreciation of the 
help provided by the members and 
staff of the Association and especially 
by our Secretary, Miss Iris Strud- 
wick. It hopes that the record of 
the past year’s activities indicates 
its value in furthering the aims 
of the Association. The Students’ 
Planning Group extends a warm 
welcome to all London students 
interested in the creation of a new 
and better environment and invites 
them to communicate with the 
Secretary, 28 King Street, Lon- 
don, WC2. To those outside London 
the Group offers its help and advice 
in establishing similar groups, and 
we hope that students interested in 
this will also write to us. 
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A WAY OF PLEASANTNESS 


The attractive proposal for the Kent Path included in the Out- 
line Plan for the county is described by the former secretary of 
the Committee for the Preservation of Rural Kent. 


RAVELLERS ON the Southern 
| Railway will recollect with 
pleasure or irritation the posters 
set out to tickle last year’s holiday 
fancy. ‘‘Hastings is waiting for your 
invasion” runs the Sussex legend; but 
the man of Kent prefers to retaliate 
with a picture of peaceful agricultural 
high spirits, wherein a woolly crea- 
ture, complete with bucket and 
spade, leaps over his hurdle on to the 
sands of sunny Ramsgate. For Kent 
does not rely for its history on one 
epic of 1066 and all that; its life and 
landscape is built up on wave after 
wave of invasion; warlike or friendly, 
commercial or residential, animal, 
vegetable, or mineral; from Hengist 
to the “Viking Ship”, from the 
Greater Londoner to the Colorado 
Beetle. 

Naturally each successive invasion 
means claims on land use, and this 
gives Kent an interesting but exceed- 
ingly tricky planning problem. For 
instance, there are nearly twenty 
towns with populations of over 
10,000, most of them two and three 
times that size. All are due for ex- 
pansion on account of pressure from 
Greater London, the policy being to 
spread the growth over the whole 
series of towns, instead of building 
any new one, which in the circum- 
stances is unnecessary. There is 
another score of villages of over 1,000, 
and then the countryside proper. 
Industries range from docking and 
ship-building in the Medway towns, 
to cross-channel shipping on the 
south coast, and coal mining in the 
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east; there are holiday resorts all 
round the coast and a spa in the south- 
west; and the county is sprinkled 
with aerodromes, ports, and garri- 
sons as well as with the inevitable 
Services’ training areas. 


Character of Kent 


Even those who do not know Kent 
well may have at the back of their 
minds its traditional name of “‘Gar- 
den of England’; and at once we 
sense a conflict, for of course agri- 
culture is still the predominant in- 
dustry of the county, with its first- 
class fruit-growing land and famous 
hop gardens. Such conflict, however, 
under enlightened planning, is more 
apparent than real, for a well-placed 
network of large villages and market 
towns with their own industries 
(brewing for example exists all over 
the hop-growing areas) is an asset 
to an agricultural county, both 
economically and culturally. A more 
real conflict arises over scenery and 
amenity in this much-used landscape. 

Kent has a wealth of varied scen- 
ery: from the river marshes of the 
north-east to the sea cliffs, sand 
dunes, and sea marshes of the south, 
bounding the great backbone of the 
North Downs and the Western Green- 
sand Ridge. 

From this ridge can be seen 
the expanse of the Weald, the 
fruit-growing belts, the woods and 
rivers, the oasts and hop gardens, the 
parks and manors which make up 
the rural landscape. And it is this 
giant backbone which is to be cun- 
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The Pilgrims’ Way at Boarley 


ningly used to placate that most 
puny, most propertyless of all claim- 
ants to the land, the country-minded 
pedestrian, for it is here that the 
Ramblers’ Right of Way is to be re- 
established. I say, “‘re-established”’, 
for the route of this Kent Path follows 
one of the oldest roads in the country. 
It is the prehistoric upland foothold 
and look-out from which the rest of 
the forest-clad county was surveyed 
and gradually tamed. 


Invaders and Defenders 


That is precisely the function 
which this ramblers’ road needs to 
fulfil again in this century; a look-out 
over rural Kent, before it is finally 
engulfed in the squalor with which 
the blessings of modern civilization 
are rapidly endowing it. The ribbon 
road, the shack, the cheap rural 
housing estate, the endless string of 
motor coaches on the coastal roads, 


the tin cans in their indestructible 
thousands—these are some of the 
present elements in the rural scene. 
Giant advertisements too are one of 
the eye-sores, but present planning 
law can remove these if we are not 
blind enough to tolerate their dis- 
figurement of town and country. ‘The 
monster concrete lamp posts with 
their blue and green and amber 
lighting, though out of all proportion 
to the height of trees and houses, 
almost fade into nature compared 
with one of the recent proposals for 
rural Kent—500-feet television masts 
on the crest of 300-feet downs. (It isa 
pleasure to record that timely ne- 
gotiations have resulted in a happier 
solution of this threat.) And always, 
at all times, there are the Services’ 
training grounds to be watched. 

In the midst of all these dangers 
and difficulties stands the planning 
office at Maidstone, and it is for- 
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tunate indeed that the County 
Planning Officer, Mr J. W. R. 
Adams, PPTPI, should have among 
his many interests and qualifications 
that of landscape architect. And in 
his outline plan, one of the first to be 
prepared under the 1947 Act, is 
evidence of this new attitude to the 
countryside; landscape claims _bal- 
anced with the other manifold calls 
on the land, and issuing here in the 
preservation of this fascinating his- 
torical document and geographical 
heritage, the Kent Path. 


A Modern Pilgrims’ Way 


Now a few comments on the pro- 
posed line of the path, which, starting 
from the top of the North Downs on 
the Kent-Surrey boundary, traces 
the line of the well-known Pilgrims’ 
Way as far as Chilham, and then 
divides across country to Sandwich.* 
The Pilgrims’ Way is generally fol- 
lowed where it is merely a track or 


*For the comments on the route, I am in- 
debted to Mr C. S. Chettoe, Chairman of the 
Committee for the Preservation of Rural 
Kent. 


The Pilgrims’ Way at Boxley 
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footway. Elsewhere the path di- 
verges from it, for example, east of 
Shoreham and Otford, where for a 
long distance it runs along the 
northern slope and plateau of the 
Downs, dipping into a number of 
beautiful downland valleys. The 
ancient Pilgrims’ Way usually runs 
just high enough up the Downs es- 
carpment to be on the chalk and give 
continuous views to the south. 

It is perfectly right to deviate from 
the Pilgrims’ Way, whenever para- 
mount agricultural needs or super- 
lative scenery suggest an alternative, 
for the Way is not one road, but a suc- 
cession of roads of different periods, 
British and Roman in places, and 
only late in its history gaining the 
reputation of being the Pilgrims’ Way 
between Winchester and Canter- 
bury to the shrine of Becket. The 
mention of Canterbury, a county 
within a county, not subject to Kent’s 
planning, reminds us of another of 
Kent’s famous invasions, for St 
Augustine, whose alliance with the 
Saxon kings of Kent largely deter- 
mined the primacy of the Canter- 
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bury Archbishopric in England, was 
himself an invader. St Augustine 
deflected the whole course of the 
history of the English church, which 
until then had been Celtic and quite 
distinct in outlook from the Western 
Church which he firmly established 
in Canterbury. Here too, and later at 
Sandwich, we meet the “invader” 
Huguenots, who, migrating to Kent, 
set the silk industry on a new footing. 
The early part of the Path is one 
of the loveliest walks in Kent, with 
its views over Sundridge, Sevenoaks, 
Toys’ Hill, and Brasted Chart, and 
of the Knockholt Beeches, and its 
wooded walk to Chevening and view 
of Chevening House. Then comes the 
Darent Valley with hop gardens and 
the good grouping of houses and 
oasts at moated Filston Hall; then 
more park-land and Lord Dunsany’s 
Woods. The Maplescombe Valley is 
crossed at a point where there is some 
bad bungalow building (it might be 
better crossed at Woodlands); and 
then there come alternate stretches of 
high plateau with its oaks and ashes; 
and the ridges and valleys, the 
beeches and yews, of the Way. 


Beyond the Medway 

After the broad stretch of the Med- 
way Valley, crossed by ferry at 
Wouldham, a prehistoric stone monu- 
ment, one of three on the Path, is 
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passed, the first being at Trottis- 
cliffe, and the second at Kits Coty; 
then come the bluebell woods, and 
several exquisite villages, such as 
Hollingbourne, where Colepepper 
Manor House is associated with 
Katherine Howard, and Charing 
with its ancient archiepiscopal pal- 
ace. The next stretch is delightful, 
including Eastwell Park (perhaps the 
most beautiful in Kent), Godmer- 
sham Park, and Chilham, which 
with its castle, garden, village square, 
its views and its heronry in the park is 
one of the most lovely places in the 
county. Across the river lie Julie- 
berrie Downs, the traditional meet- 
ing place of the Britons with invading 
Julius Caesar. At the end come open 
undulating cornland downs with 
scabious, black knapweed, and beau- 
tiful summer flowers, to Wingham 
Well, and then gently rolling country 
to Sandwich. 

Two very substantial additions or 
alternatives to the Path as it stands 
should perhaps be the following of 
the Way below Boarley and Boxley 
Warrens, where there are some of the 
best displays of chalk flowers in 
England including varieties of or- 
chid. The blue Viper’s Bugloss covers 
the whole hillside; the woods are a 
mixture of yew, whitebeam, and all 
the other shrubs and trees which are 
most sympathetic to chalk. 





A Parisian on Paris 


In Paris space is the luxury of 
luxuries. It is lavished on all public 
places—hence the air of nobility 
which that charming town displays; 
in compensation, it is meted out 
sparingly to the majority of citizens 
for the conduct of their private lives. 
It is thus to insoluble problems that 


the architects in our midst who are 
entrusted with the erection of build- 
ings designed for letting out as flats 
devote themselves, employing talents 
that are in turn those of a mathe- 
matician and those of a conjurer. 

From Georges Duhamel’s Light on 
My Days (Dent 1948). 
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NEW HOUSES AND NEW RENTS 


An analysis of the injustices and anomalies of the present situa- 
tion forms the basis for concrete proposals dealing with the 


problem of rents and subsidies. 


HE RENTS of council houses and 
flats attract attention. But the 
queue for the housing list in- 
creases, and there are plenty to pay 
the new rents. Thirty to thirty-five 
shillings weekly is nothing exceptional 
for a three-bedroomed cottage and 
recent examples in the London area 
are 63s., 52s., and 51s. for a five- 
roomed flat. (These flat rents include 
constant hot water which is worth at 
least 7s. 6d. a week.) But these are 
not rents payable by the lower paid 
workers. 

Perhaps it is good that the old 
special type of council tenant is 
disappearing; and certainly the new 
tenant is getting good value for 
money. The subsidy in the country 
is 8s. 6d. to 10s. per week. On a 
valuable site in Holborn the subsidy 
for flats with an average of 650 sq. ft 
amounts to £2 os. 7d. per week. 
Even so, the weekly rent of one-room 
flats, otherwise suitable for Old Age 
Pensioners, is 21s. 6d. In the London 
area generally it is often safe to 
assume that for every pound of net 
rent paid by the tenant, the subsidy 
amounts to another pound; the ten- 
ant is getting his home half price. 

Education is free for all who claim 
it, the Health Service is free, or 
almost free, for those in need. The 
Defence Services give equal pro- 
tection to all. But local authority 
housing is a service, social perhaps, 
which benefits a section only of the 


community—and not those least 
able to help themselves. 
Allocation is on the basis of 


“sreatest housing need”, It is a 





by MARTIN BOND 


phrase harder to interpret in the 
housing office than to deliver from 
the platform. But apart from special 
medical reasons—with the individual 
standards of doctors—the substance 
of housing need is overcrowding— 
the congestion of seven persons in 
three rooms, or adult boys and girls 
sleeping together. 

The need for these cases is appar- 
ent, but the system is inherent with 
evil. He who seeks a council flat must 
be overcrowded. He must refuse all 
offers of larger accommodation in 
the interim period. He must contrive 
those very conditions which con- 
stitute housing need. This may not be 
universally true, but in great cities 
at least such is often the hard road to 
the comparative luxury of the council 
dwelling where one-third or one-half 
of the net rent is paid by the neigh- 
bours. These, some rich, some too 
poor to afford the council rent, are 
together through their rates and 
taxes subsidising the lucky man in 
the house next door. But eventually, 
perhaps, everyone will live in houses 
with rents only made possible by a 
subsidy to which all will contribute. 
Meanwhile the millstone of housing 
subsidy (which extends for sixty 
years) grows more burdensome as 
the proportion of local authority 
housing increases. 

Two years ago it was hoped that 
building costs would fall substantially 
as they did in the nineteen-twenties. 
But this now seems unlikely. Full 
employment (with all its benefits) 
has left the inefficient firm and the less 
efficient man both on the job, and 
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devaluation has raised the cost of 


many materials. The rate of interest 
on loans is hardly justifiable on 
market terms. To reduce it would, in 


effect, increase the subsidy. To extend | 


the loan period would be a dubious 
expedient and would make no sub- 
stantial contnibution to the prob- 
lem. There remains quality. In a 
country far poorer than before 1939 
the minimum housing standards have 
been raised considerably. In equip- 
ment and superficial areas they are 
above those prevailing in many of the 
most progressive countries. But the 
advocates of a high standard can 
argue that these houses must last 
sixty or more years, and that the 
minimum standard dwellings of to- 
day are the shams of to-morrow. 

In areas already developed it 
might be sownd economically to let 
at an unsubsidized rent. A standard 
of full occupation could stll be 
apphed, say three children or two 
adult children of mixed sexes for a 
three-bedroomed house. In urban 
areas at least, and so long as the ban 
on private building remains, the 
supply of such cases, able to pay the 


New Year 


In the New Year Honours list the 
CBE is conferred on Mrs Mary 
Hermione Hichens, ARRC, JP, who 
has the unique distinction of having 
served on the Barlow Royal Com- 
mission and the Scott Committee on 
Rural Land Utilization. Mrs Hichens 
was one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Barlow Commission, and 
along with Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
and Mr H. H. Elvin signed its 
Minority Report. She has also served 
as a member of the Catering Wages 
Commission. 

Other New Year Honours include: 

Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, lately 
Chairman of the Central Land 
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full rent, would be well maintained. 
Other accommodation would be 
freed, the total volume of housine 
units would not be affected, and the 
council tenant would no longer be 
maintained by his poorer and _ less 
fortunate as well as by his richer and 
more successful fellows. 

Vhe difficulties of the position will 
first come to a head in the new towns, 
such as Stevenage, Harlow, or Craw- 
ley. There will be an_ insufficient 
proportion of the older houses with 
small rents for the labourers of the 
lower income groups. The rate sub- 
sidy will in large part be carried by 
those it is designed to benefit. No 
additional demand can be made on 
the General Rate Fund for this will 
already be excessively weighted by 


the cost, all at post-war prices, of 


schools and other amenities on a 
generous scale. 

If rents are to be within the 
tenant’s capacity and the subsidy 
within the nation’s means, it will 
be difficult to maintain present 
standards of size, equipment, and 
layout of new dwellings. How will 
the new towns lead the way? 


Honours 


Board and the War Damage Com- 
mission (GBE). 

Professor A. G. Tansley, Chairman 
of the Nature Conservancy (Knight 
Bachelor). 

C. 7. Gibbons, Assistant Secretary 
Central Land Board (CBE). 

E. H. Wiltshire, Assistant Secretary, 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning (CBE). 

Miss H. Champ, lately Principal, 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning (OBE). 

R. Fletcher, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Smethwick (OBE). 


T. W. Burden, MP, Member of 


TCPA (Baron). 
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International 





Planning News 





Planning in the Schools 
An interesting planning exhibit, 
comprising four models, is being 


circulated among fifty-four high 
schools in New York, staying for a 
month at each. One of the models, 
“Living in the City”, shows, on the 
one hand, a modern, well-planned 
city neighbourhood, and on the 
other a typical old-fashioned New 
York city block. An explanatory 
plan brings home to the pupils their 


responsibility for the achievement of 


good living conditions in town and 
country, office and factory. The 
exhibit is sponsored by the New 
York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects in conjunction 
with the Board of Education of New 


York. 


Redevelopment in Norfolk, Virginia 

Norfolk, with a present population 
of 200,000, of which almost a third 
are negroes, has expanded by 40 
per cent since 1940, thanks to the 
introduction of war industries and 
the expansion of naval establishments 
in the area. This growth has resulted 
in increased traffic congestion, in- 
adequate parking facilities, and un- 
planned expansion. At the instance 
of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, which has al- 
ready built and is running 3,000 
dwelling units, a comprehensive re- 
development programme has been 
prepared by Harrison, Ballard and 
Alban, housing and community plan- 
ning consultants. 

In order to delimit the slum 
districts, the planners first prepared 
for the whole of the city a map show- 


ing the average: assessed valuations 
per dwelling unit per unit of area. 
This map was supplemented by 
others showing dwelling density pet 
acre, fire alarms, tuberculosis cases, 
and homes of persons arrested. In 
co-operation with the City Planning 
Commission a comprehensive plan 
for new roads was worked out. It 
includes a belt highway around the 
business district and presupposes ex- 
tensive redevelopment of slum areas. 
The latter are divided, in conformity 
with the new street plan, into units 
of about fifty to sixty acres, each 
accommodating from 1,000 to 1,200 
families. They will then be either 
offered to private enterprise for total 
or partial redevelopment, or, in 
the case of areas earmarked for resi- 
dential use, handed over to the 
Housing Authority for low-rent hous- 
ing. In order to correct the existing 
top-heavy economic structure of 
Norfolk, where half the total labour 
force is employed directly by the 
Navy, two sub-standard areas and a 
strip of land between the belt high- 
way and the Virginia Railway, were 
selected for industrial development. 

It is estimated that a typical re- 
development project will displace 
2,137 families in addition to 815 
individuals. After 1,000 families have 
been rehoused on the same site, 
accommodation will have to be pro- 
vided elsewhere for 1,137 families and 
all single individuals. To this end, 
200 semi-detached four-room houses 
are to be built in Norfolk by the 
International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration. They will be let at rents of 
$45 per month. For families in lower 
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wage groups 3,000 low-rent units are 
to be provided during the first two 
years of a six-year housing pro- 
gramme under the new Housing 
Act. No provision has been made for 
single individuals or for families 
able to afford rents within the 20 per 
cent gap which the law stipulates 
between the highest rents permissible 
im public housing and the lowest 
rents at which adequate housing is 
being provided by private enterprise. 

Norfolk has made a provisional 
apphcanion under the Housing Act 
for redevelopment funds comprising 
a $4,000,000 loan and a $3,000,000 
gramt. The city itself would contri- 
bute $1,500,000 which would pro- 
vide new streets, services, and com- 
munity facilines for the cleared sites 
which are to become independent 
neighbourhoods bounded but not 
traversed by the main traffic routes, 
and provided with recreational and 
educational facilities. 


New York State 

Public housing in USA has hither- 
to concentrated on multi-storey apart- 
ment buildings which are unsuitable 
for the smaller towns; these have 
therefore derived little benefit from 
previous programmes. The Division 
of Housing of New York State is now 
financing two- or three-storey deve- 
lopment surrounded by open spaces. 
Such projects have already been 
completed at Tonawanda, Elmira, 
Schenectady, Utica, Yonkers, and 
Niagara Falls, and others are in hand 
in thirteen towns of varying size. 


Poland 

During coming years Poland will 
be faced with a very heavy recon- 
struction programme. In order to 
make qualified personne] available in 
sufficient numbers, a decree dated 
5 September 1946 provided for the 
registration and direction for a 
period of up to two years of all Polish 
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citizens in any of the following cate- 
gories: architects, highway engineers, 
civil engineers, all other engineers 
who have been concerned with the 
building industry for three years or 
more, building and plumbing tech- 
nicians, builders, and plumbers. 
Direction orders were to be issued 
before December 1948. 

In order to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of the national plan and of 
regional and local plans, special 
measures have been taken in order to 
ensue the availability of qualified 
planners. In all it is estimated that 
a minimum of 1,200 planners will 
be required for the whole country 
(eighty at the national level, 420 
in the regions, 500 in district plan- 
ning offices, and 200 in municipal 
planning offices). At present only 
350 qualified specialists are available. 

Since 1946 the universities of 
Warsaw and Gdansk have intro- 
duced national planning courses for 
students of architecture and en- 
gineering, while the technical uni- 
versity of Gdansk has provided a 
course in urban design for archi- 
tectural students. Special lectures and 
courses were also organized for civil 
servants and local government offici- 
als concerned with planning. In April 
1947schools of national planning were 
set up in the universities of Warsaw 
and Wroclaw. The courses are open 
to students holding a degree in one of 
the following subjects: architecture, 
engineering, electrical engineering, 
agriculture, forestry, horticulture, 
law, economics, social sciences, medi- 
cine, botany, biology, geography, 
and history. The syllabus comprises 
national planning; social sciences 
(including economics, sociology, law, 
and geography); technical sciences 
(map making, general principles of 
civil engineering, problems of archi- 
tecture and building); natural scien- 
ces (geography and study of the land- 
scape); and statistics, 
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HARLOW PROGRESS REPORT 


This report contains the latest information concerning develop- 


ment and policy at Harlow New Town, 


HE 118 houses (two and three 
bedrooms) under construction 
should be completed by June 
1950. Two-thirds will be let to build- 
ing operatives on priority lists in 
NE London boroughs. 

‘The Corporation’s industrial policy 
is to obtain first two or three stable 
firms employing a wide variety of 
trades at good wages, and to balance 
the population later by more numer- 
ous small industries, Negotiations are 
in progress with three firms employ- 
ing 1,000, 1,200, and 450, all with 
good wage structures and balanced 
employment as between sexes, ages, 
and skills. Much importance is 
attached to starting with well-paid 
industries, because this should set 
good local standards of shopping, 
houses, and entertainment. It is 
realized that a new town cannot 
expect the cream of industry through- 
out, but it is thought a mistake to 
start with the lower-paid industries. 
Preferably the pioneer firms, there- 
fore, should be fairly large and build 
their own factories. Later, standard 
factories should be increasingly built, 
of about 20,000 square feet, and for 
firms with 150 to 200 workers, as 
well as smaller factories. 

Harlow being on almosi virgin 
land, a shopping centre must come 
early. The first will be for the first 
650 houses of a new neighbourhood 
unit, and is to have about twenty 
shops. Over-provision of shops there 
is to be avoided in order not to delay 
the main shopping centre or upset 
values. Timing is thought to be all- 
important. Small “round-the-cor- 


ner”’ shops are also proposed, but will 
introduced with caution. 


be Al- 





together the plan is for about 600 
shops, including the sixty-two in the 
existing village, 200 in the main 


centre, and about sixty in each 
neighbourhood. 
Rents for the first houses are 


238. 6d. inclusive for terraced two- 
bedroom houses, 28s. 7d. for three- 
bedroom, and 32s. 10d. for three- 
bedroom detached houses. Where in- 
ternal repairs are done by the Corpo- 
ration, 1s. 6d. to 2s. extra is charged. 

Negotiations are proceeding for the 
developments scheduled in the four- 
year programme 1949-53. These 
include a primary and secondary 
school; a temporary health centre; 
use of a house as community centre 
and library; a civic restaurant; a 
cinema (possibly at first in a factory 
building); two houses for policemen 
and a police office; a fire station and 
nine houses for firemen; a labour 
camp for 320 men; a tenants’ com- 
mon room; and a post office. Sites 
are also being fixed for two churches, 
two licensed premises, two public 
garages and car parks, and two 
petrol stations. 

The Corporation recently an- 
nounced that they have let a con- 
tract in the sum of £883,000 to 
George Wimpey and Co. for building 
and civil engineering works over an 
area of 159 acres. The proposed 
development, on which work is 
expected to start without delay, will 
form part of the Mark Hall neigh- 
bourhood of the new town. Four 
hundred and thirty-two dwellings 
will be constructed under the present 
contract. Building development over 
the remainder of the area will be the 
subject of further contracts. 
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SWEDEN’S NEW PLANNING LAW 
Summary of an address in Paris, December 1949, by the Professor 
of Town Planning of the Technical High School, Stockholm. 


N SWEDEN, as elsewhere, sub- 
urban sprawl and rising land 
values, the results of unsatis- 

factory laws, have prevented the 
proper planning of communities. 
The new Town Planning and Build- 
ing Act of 1948 lays down new 
principles that greatly improve our 
powers for adequate planning con- 
trol. 

Under it development rights are 
radically curtailed. Hitherto every 
landowner has had in principle the 
right to use his land for building 
purposes. Now he may no longer do 
so unless it is proved to be desirable 
from the point of view of town and 
country planning. (There is an 
exception for isolated or small groups 
of houses. 


by UNO AHREN 


A planning decision that an area is 
to be left undeveloped does not give 
rise to any right of compensation. 
Only if it is laid down that agri- 
cultural buildings are banned can the 
landowner claim compensation. A 
ban on development can be subse- 
quently lifted. 


Plans and Powers of Purchase 

Basic planning has to be applied 
in every region (regional plans), 
and when necessary to any city, 
town, or smaller built-up area (gener- 
al plans). These basic plans indicate 
the areas to be developed for various 
purposes. Secondary short-term de- 
tailed plans (town plans) have to be 
made to meet the immediate needs 
of development and building. 


Houses in a Stockholm suburb 
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Powers are given for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land by the 
local authorities for streets, parks, 
and public buildings. Provision is 


also made for the acquisition of 


land if it is considered unlikely that 
an owner will, within a reasonable 


time, build on it in accordance with’ 


the town plan. There are also certain 
powers of acquisition of land in areas 
only covered by a general plan. 

On the other hand a landowner 
can in certain cases call on the 
authority to acquire his land if the 
plan prevents his making normal use 
of it—for example where the siting 
of a future road precludes his build- 
ing himself a new house. 

Principles are laid down for de- 
termining the price at which land is 
acquired. Undeveloped land not 
scheduled for development in a town 
plan is to be acquired at existing use 
value. But during a_ transitional 
period the market value of the land 
at the time the Act came into force is 
to be taken into consideration. 


Legislation Pending 


Further improvements in the ex- 
propriation law are about to receive 
parliamentary consideration. In prin- 
ciple the proposal is that the com- 
munity should have powers of com- 
pulsory acquisition to ensure good 
planning, and to make it possible to 
carry out plans step by step on a 
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time schedule. This would apply 
both to land covered by a general 
plan, and land not yet subject to any 
plan. Thus it would prevent hap- 
hazard and unsystematic carrying 


out of the plans through unco- 
ordinated individual action. 

The phrase “full payment” in the 
old expropriation law has _ often 


been interpreted to mean that the 
landowner should be “very well 
paid’”’—that he should receive more 
than market value. Without chang- 
ing the principle, it is now proposed 
to replace this phrase by the clearer 
rule of fixing the price according to 
“the local land price level and the 
economic returns” of the property. 


Housing and Land Prices 


Our housing policy has done 
much to prevent an excessive rise in 
land prices. State aid to housing is 
only given on the condition that the 
land price is not higher than can be 
covered by the rent permitted for the 
proposed dwellings. About go per 
cent of all housing is financed by 
State loans. Rent control is likely to 
be retained for several years. 

Though we have as yet little 
experience of the new planning and 
land acquisition, one may venture to 
say that it provides a good basis for 
sound and adequate planning. It 
may also be comparatively simple to 
work. 


An Apology to Woking 


(In our last issue Mr Macfarlane was described as Chairman of 
the Woking sub-committee of the Country Towns Committee. ) 


We ask your pardon, Woking, 
For some one’s elbow-jerking 
In comping or in clerking 
Your name in vain invoking. 
Amends we are not shirking, 
For we no idle joking 

Were working off on Woking 


When Woking should be Working. 
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Award to Professor Abercrombie 

By unanimous vote of the board of 
directors of the American Institute of 
Architects, the gold medal of that 
body is to be awarded to Professor 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie “in recog- 
nition of his distinguished contri- 
bution to the profession of archi- 
tecture and regional planning”. The 
presentation will take place at Wash- 
ington in May 1950. 


Model Village on North Downs 

Outline proposals for transforming 
the notorious squatters’ camp at 
Vigo near Wrotham into a model 
village have been approved by the 
Kent County Planning Committee. 
The new community, planned for a 
population of 1,500 inhabitants, will 
cover an area of 124 acres. 


Playing Fields for Port Glasgow 

The National Trust for Scotland 
has purchased Parklea Farm, of 
sixty-eight acres, which borders on 
the Clyde to the east of Port Glasgow, 
and has leased it to the Port Glasgow 
town council for use as a recreation 
ground. 


Letchworth Housing Manager 

Mr C. W. Mulvenna has been 
appointed housing manager to Letch- 
worth Urban District Council. Mr 
Mulvenna has been in local govern- 
ment for twenty-three years, princi- 
pally engaged on housing, and for the 
last eleven years he has been housing 
manager to Seaham Council, having 
under his charge more than 3,000 
houses. 
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Royal Visit to New Town 

Princess Elizabeth will visit Craw- 
ley New Town on 25 January. She 
will open and name the main carriage 
way of the industrial area at Crawley 
and will inspect work on houses and 
factories. 


Edinburgh Agricultural Study Centre 

A new School of Agriculture, 
sponsored jointly by the University 
of Edinburgh and the Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, is to be erected “‘with the 
least possible delay”’ at King’s Build- 
ings, Edinburgh, at an estimated 
cost of £350,000. The new school, 
together with the centre of Rural 
Economy.now being built, will make 
Edinburgh one of the leading and 
most varied centres of agricultural 
education and research in the world. 


Swedish Planner’s Visit 

Professor Uno Ahrén, who occu- 
pies the chair of town planning at the 
University College of Technology, 
Stockholm, spent two weeks re- 
cently in the United Kingdom 
studying British planning methods, 
before proceeding to Paris where he 
attended the European Social Wel- 
fare Seminar of the United Nations. 


Sir A. J. Allen-Williams 

Brigadier-General Sir Arthur J. 
Allen-Williams, KBE, CMG, MICE, 
JP, a member of the Country Towns 
Committee of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, died recently at 
his Littlehampton home within three 
days of his eightieth birthday. 


American Society of Planning 
Officials 

At the recent National Planning 
Conference held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rafael Pico, Chairman of the Puerto 
Rico planning board, was elected 


president of the American Society of 


Planning Officials. 
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VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT IN PALES- 
TINE. By Henry Kendall and K. H. 
Baruth, Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
10s. 6d. 


This small well-illustrated book 
deals mainly with the villages of 
Samaria, but as this central part of 
Palestine contains both flat and 
mountainous terrain, the methods of 
village planning are typical of the 
needs of the country as a whole. 
Agriculture is the mainstay of the 
whole area, and the problem of soil 
conservation in the steep uplands is 
fundamental. A government board 
set up in 1940 has made a detailed 
examination of the twenty-three 
Arab villages in the Nablus-Tulkarm 
Valley with a view to remedial 
measures, mainly in the reterracing 
or afforesting of the mountain slopes. 

The tenure in common of much of 
the hill country, involving changes in 
occupation from year to year, is said 
to be detrimental to proper con- 
servation and tillage; but this does 
not apply to the more fertile land in 
the plains, where holdings are indi- 
vidual and cultivators more pros- 
perous. 

The categories of villages—whether 
“focal”, with ultimate populations 
of 2,000, “rural centres” (600), and 
“villages” (350)—are only briefly 
referred to, but detailed proposals 
are given for Salfit, one of the larger 
centres. The plans and photographs 
give a good idea of an Arab village as 
a social unit, the buildings of which 
are beautifully integrated in their 
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physical setting. ‘The new buildings, 
including a boys’ school and a clinic, 
are in the local stone, as are Mr 
Kendall’s designs for typical houses, 
the vernacular vaulting methods 
being used in preference to the re- 
inforced concrete roofs more appro- 
priate in coastal areas. Mr Kendall’s 
whole approach to this problem 
seems to have been sound, and it is to 
be regretted that many other vil- 
lages could not have been dealt with 
in the same way. 

The development of the Jewish 
agricultural settlements or “‘colon- 
ies” is traced from their nineteenth- 
century beginnings up to the Zionist 
work since 1920. The founding of 
over 170 colonies between the Wars 
in the Plain of Esdraelon, the coastal 
region between Tel Aviv and Haifa, 
and in the Haifa Bay area, involved 
much drainage of malarial swamps. 
These were mainly on the flatter 
land, but since 1937 a number of 
colonies have been founded in Upper 
Galilee requiring terracing and tree 
planting. These have created work 
for a rural population of about 90,000 
and their financing by Jews in many 
parts of the world has made possible 
expensive methods of cultivation 
beyond the resources of the Arabs 
with limited government assistance. 
Plans of some types of colonies are 
given, notable among them being 
Richard Kauffmann’s circular plan 
for Nahalal. The social structure, 
whether on a collective, independent, 
or co-operative smallholding basis, 
has a considerable influence on the 
plan shape. The architectural stand- 
ard of the buildings illustrated seems 
to be well maintained. 

The statistical matter on _ the 
Samaritan villages is of no general 
interest, but will no doubt be of use 
to any future Government which is 
called upon to tackle the two scourges 
of Arab cultivation—soil erosion and 
poverty. 
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Though the arrangement of this 
book is rather scrappy, it contains 
much that will be new and stimulat- 
ing to planners generally. 

PAUL V. MAUGER 


ADVANCED SURVEYING. By Alex. 


H. Jameson. Pitman, 20s. 

An academic text book dealing 
mainly with the mathematics of 
advanced surveying, specially writ- 
ten for the student studying for his 
final degree examination and con- 
cisely arranged so as to be mastered 
in one session, providing, of course, 
that the principles and mathematics 
of the elementary surveying course 
have already been mastered. Des- 
criptions of instruments and practical 
surveying problems are kept to the 
minimum. 

The author achieves conciseness 
and is lucid in his explanation of 
formulas. It is unfortunate that on 
page 256 he states that Zeiss instru- 
ments are employed by the British 





Fifth Edition 


The Law of Housing 
and Planning 


by JOHN J. CLARKE, MA, Fss, Barrister-at-Law; 
Legal Member of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. 


A standard work, now completely re-written 
to imcorporate changes arising from the 
Housing (Financial and Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1946, the New Towns Act, 1946, 
and the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947- Reval Sve. 547 pages. 50s. net. 


“No other book contains such a mass of 
material on the closely related topics with 
which it deals.” — Local Government Chronicle. 

“Mr J. J. Clarke’s remarkably compact 
and thorough handbook.” — Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Pitman 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 
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Ordnance Survey. This is incorrect; 
the Ordnance Survey have been 
using, for at least ten years, precise 
levels made by the _ well-known 
English firm of Cooke, Troughton & 
Simms. British-made surveying in- 
struments have a world-wide repu- 
tation for excellence and men holding 
English degrees should be made 
aware of this. 

The phraseology is at times rather 
unhappy, as in the following ex- 
ample on page 268: 

“Great care must be taken to 
avoid blunting of this point by lifting 
the needle off its bearing by a lever 
provided, when not in use.” 

W. O, HUMPHERY 


ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COUNTRY BUILDINGS. 
R. Jones. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


This book, first published in 1936, 
supplies a record of English village 
architecture, drawn from all over the 


HOMES AND 
By Sydney 


country and presented in a series of 


beautiful photographs. These are ac- 
companied by Mr Jones’s inimitable 
descriptions of the rural scene—the 
coast line, the river valleys, the great 
vales, the midland and _ eastern 
plains, the downs, the wolds, the 
mountains and moorlands. All are 
passed in review with a running com- 
mentary on their history and the 
evolution of the local architecture. 

A few architectural drawings illus- 
trate the growth of the cottage. Mr 
Jones suggests that old farm houses 
and cottages everywhere disclose a 
common idea in their planning and 
the main lines of the buildings which 
arose from the plans. The primitive 
type, consisting of pairs of bent 
timbers leaning towards each other 
to make arches tied with cross- 
beams above head height and then 
thatched from ridge to ground, can 
still sometimes be found. Local 
materials, local decoration, the tools 
which the different work required, all 
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are noted and related to the geo- 
logical variations of the country. 
When we compare the results shown 
in Mr Jones’s photographs with 
much of the planning and building 
of recent years, it is impossible not to 
realize what we are sacrificing in 
beauty and fitness to secure compli- 
ance with by-laws and economy in 
construction. But are these things in- 
compatible? Could we not plan our 
new building estates and the houses 
upon them to carry on this heritage 
of beauty? 
CG. 8. ORWIN 


SWEDISH HOUSING. Swedish Institute 
and others. Stockholm, 1949. 

A booklet in English giving a good 
summary of housing policy, with 
statistics, plans, and photographs. 
Since 1942 Sweden has built many 
houses, but it will still take ten to 
fifteen years to remedy the serious 
overcrowding even on the standard 
of two persons a room. In the cities 
44 per cent of dwellings have one 
room and kitchen or less. Of new 
houses 40 per cent have three rooms 
and kitchen. 

The desire for a private house and 
yard is widely felt. Terrace houses 
are being tried, but are not yet 
common. Inside the cities flats pre- 
vail. The “‘stone desert’’ of the older 
multi-storey areas is a major clear- 
ance problem. In new neighbour- 
hoods social centres are planned, but 
as yet ‘incompletely developed’’. 

Kitchen planning and home furn- 
ishing are dealt with very attrac- 
tively in this excellent booklet. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN SWEDEN. By 
Karl F. Hojer, Swedish Institute, Stock- 
holm, 1949. 


A valuable account in English of 


Sweden’s social law and _ policy, 
including labour legislation; housing; 
public health; insurance; and child, 
youth, and family welfare. The book- 








Available again! 
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Sir Patrick Geddes 
CITIES IN EVOLUTION 


A new edition of this standard 
work on town-planning, revised 
by the Association for Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction, 
New appendices deal with 
Geddes’ social philosophy and 
the use of his well-known but 
little understood ‘diagrams.’ An 
illustrated section is devoted to 


the famous CitiesExhibition. 18s. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 











let deals with the public, not the 
voluntary agencies. It is as good a 
short study of a nation’s welfare 
activities as we have seen; well 
written; and well illustrated. 


NORTH THAMES GAS BOARD: AREA 
OF SUPPLY. 

An illustrated booklet published 
by the Board, with a good map, 
charts of the administration, and 
much useful information. As_ the 
Board has replaced sixty undertak- 
ings supplying 330 millions of therms 
a year, its organization is vast and 
complex. The booklet should be in 
planning libraries. It is obtainable 
from the Board at 30 Kensington 
Church Street, W8. 


WALES CAN PROSPER THE TVA 
way. By C. F. Matthews. United Wales 
Pamphlet No. 1. 

This is a pamphlet issued by the 
Welsh Economic Development As- 
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sociation and is mainly an account 
of the Tennessee Valley project with 
the argument that such a scheme 
could be applied to Wales. As a 
pamphlet it is well written and pro- 
duced and reflects great credit on its 
sponsors. As an argument for a 
TVA scheme in Wales, however, 
it is unconvincing and a great deal 
more documentation is necessary 
before it could give satisfaction. This 
does not mean that the suggestion is 
not a good one. 

The problem of depopulation of 
rural areas is a matter which is 
causing profound concern. The newly 
set up Council of Wales has made it a 
first priority for consideration. This 
latter body may well consider some 
of the arguments in the pamphlet. 

D. L. D. 


OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW. By 
Desmond Heap. Sweet © Maxwell. 155. 

Mr Desmond Heap has made a 
name for himself as a foremost 
authority on planning law. This 
book will be of great help to those 
who seek guidance from time to time 
on special points. 

Its chief virtue is its clarity both in 
expression and lay-out. Furthermore, 
other law publishers might note Mr 
Heap’s example in not printing the 
text of Acts which can be purchased 
for a few shillings at the Stationery 
Office. 


THE LAW OF HOUSING AND PLAN- 
winG. By 7. 7. Clarke. Isaac Pitman, 
505. 

The publishers claim for this book 
the status of a “standard work’’, 
and Mr Clarke says that it is designed 
both for the student and the admini- 
strator. Unfortunately it mixes state- 
ment, interpretation, and conjecture 
in a way which sometimes makes it 
difficult to tell which is which. For 
example, a statement on p. 267 that 
“the Divisions of the Ministry (of 
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Town and Country Planning) are as 
follows” introduces a highly con- 


jectural picture of the Ministry's 


organization. A more serious ex- 
ample is Chapter XVI on Restriction 
of Ribbon Development. The signi- 
ficance is missed of the definition of 
“engineering operations” in s. 119 
(1) of the 1947 Act, and the remarks 
on cost on p. 177 ignore the effect of 
the compensation and _ betterment 
provisions of that Act. 

Mr Clarke covers a wide field and 
has obviously a wealth of learning at 
his command. I wish he could have 
presented it in a more attractive 
manner. This book, he tells us, con- 
sists of little more than his lecture 
notes; as such it is over-priced at 50s. 

WILLIAM WOOD 


MIND YOUR OWN MIDDLESEX, 
Middlesex County Council. 


This admirably-produced broch- 
ure covers the same ground as the 
report of the Middlesex County 
Planning Officer on planning policy 
(see page 19 of our Spring 1949 issue). 
It shows the same clear and logical 
approach to the problems without 
the jargon that often baffles or con- 
fuses the layman. Mind Your Own 
Middlesex is intended for the general 
public and is being distributed to 
county and local councillors, the 
press, public libraries, and schools. 


Its aim is to enlist the co-operation of 


the man in the street in planning his 
future county. Much lip service is 
paid to the need for such co-operation 
but too little has been done to give 
the necessary guidance. Here the 
purposes of planning are explained 
clearly, yet with no trace of a patron- 
izing attitude. The basis of planning 
is seen to be the individual home, 
pride in which should lead to pride in 
the home county. This booklet both 
sketches the uncontrolled develop- 
ment of Middlesex during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century, 
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and elucidates the objectives of a 
county plan, together with the re- 
gional and national framework with- 
in which it must be implemented. 
The booklet is admirably illustrated 
by lively and effective drawings. 


PINELANDS, SOUTH AFRIGA’S FIRST 
GARDEN CITy. Garden Cities. 

A well-illustrated brochure des- 
cribing Pinelands, an open residen- 
tial estate in the suburbs of Cape 
Town, developed by a_ non-profit 
Trust named ‘‘Garden Cities”’ 
Though the ideas of Ebenezer How- 
ard are clearly stated, and affiliation 
is claimed, the scheme is not a 
Garden City in the English sense, 
because it is not based on local 
industries. It appears however to be 
a very pleasant community, having 
now 1,600 houses in their own 
gardens and good social amenities. 
The energetic and successful organi- 
zation intends to develop other places, 
and we may hope that it will essay a 
new town which is a Garden City in 
the fuller sense. 


CAPE TOWN FORESHORE PLAN. Re- 
port of Foint Technical Committee. 
Government Printer of Union of SA, 1948. 

Most big cities, having grown with- 
out control, are faced with central 
problems that seem all but insoluble. 
To put the situation with brutal 
brevity: their bodies have outgrown 
their heads. The cleverest surgery 
cannot pack into a skull more brains 
than it was evolved to hold. 

There is a sort of parable in this. 
Perhaps the skyscraper-cum-trans- 
port planning typical of the first half 
of this century was not the beginning 
of science but the last stage of 
delirium, due to cerebral congestion. 
For most big cities there is no hope 
along this line. Additional cells can, 
of course, be crowded into their 
limited brain-cases by internal sub- 
division. But this means loss of 








+7 
mental quality as well as clotting of 
the arteries. 

The Cape ‘Town planners clearly 
see this as the general predicament of 
cities. Their historical survey and 
analysis is so good that this report 
should, we think, be in the libraries 
of all planning faculties. But Cape 
Town, they also see, has had a most 
sensational piece of luck. It is a 
waterside city; and as a by-product 
of a new dock scheme it was in 1945 
presented with 480 acres of land 
reclaimed from the sea, directly 
adjoining itscongested businesscentre. 
Thus, as it were by miracle, Cape 
Town can add new lobes to its brain. 

The importance of a_ carefully 
considered plan for the extension of 
the central area was realized. Alterna- 
tive schemes were drafted—for the 
municipality by the French planner 
M. E. Beaudouin, and for the rail- 
way authorities by Mr Longstreth 
Thompson and Professor ‘Thornton 
White. We have no space to detail 
the controversy that ensued. The 
plan adopted by a Joint Technical 
Committee is influenced by both 
drafts. And this publication, of great 
interest to the general reader as well 
as the technician, fully sets out the 
tremendous project, which in the 
next thirty years will cost £13 
millions. 

There is an admirable history of 
the growth of Cape Town from the 
original town laid out by Dutch 
planners; and of the way in which the 
convenience and amenity of this 
plan were overwhelmed. Very full 
survey data, useful photographs, 
and plans for the development area 
are given. We admire very much the 
consideration devoted to future traffic 
loads and (unusual in city plans) 
estimates of capital cost. Principles of 
architectural control are also realistic- 
ally dealt with. 

Our main criticism is the absence 
of any plans that would enable a 
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foreigner to understand the Cape 
Town urban region as a_ whole. 
Indeed, the planners seem passive 
about the continued expansion of the 
metropolis from its present popula- 
tion of 400,000 to an anticipated 
780,000 in 1989. 


CITIES IN EVOLUTION. By Patrick 
Geddes. New and revised edition. Williams 
and Norgate. 18s. 


It is good that Geddes’s famous 
book, long out of print, reappears, 
though without the 1915 pictures it is 
not quite its fascinating rag-bag self. 
Some other omissions are regrettable, 
especially of the chapters on Homes 
and Housing (for Geddes as for us the 
starting-point of interest in cities). 
Enough is given however to arouse the 
old excitement and bewilderment. 
Geddes in this book is not a teacher, 
but an eye-opener; not a guide, but 
an explorer—more interested in un- 
known than mapped territory; not a 
priest with a creed, but a prophet 
with dazzling flashes of insight; not a 
systematizer, but a specimen-col- 
lector with a compound eye for ana- 
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logies. This is no text-book and should 
never have been used as such. It is’ 
like a Scandinavian hors d’euvre to 
the planning meal; if you give it the 
attention it deserves, you will be too 
full to tackle the main dish. Primarily 
written for the intelligent world- 
citizen, it introduces the factor of 
social environment into the studies of 
a liberal education: history, geo- 
graphy, political economy and philo- 
sophy; and thereby enriches them 
all. At some stage every planner 
should read it—whether before his 
specific studies or after his final 
examination a shrewd tutor could 
advise. : 

The inclusion of Geddes’s notes on 
his Cities Exhibition (1910) adds to] 
the book’s value for the planner. The 
Appendix on the Geddes Diagrams 
might with advantage have been 
omitted. And seeing that the only 
part Geddes took in the discussions on 
John Burns’s Act of 1909 was to 
criticize the absence from it of Civic) 
Surveys, it is not fair to father that) 
Act on to him. There is a very usefull 
index. 


Correspondence: ‘Who are the Planners?’ 


In a provocative article in your 
December issue, Councillor E. P. 
Knowles endeavours to find a reason 
for the notable lack of local govern- 
ment interest in planning at present. 

Once upon a time laymen wanted 
to know more about planning and 
used to attend lectures and generally 
interest themselves in it, but that is 
so no longer. 

Why? Largely, I think, because 
‘““planning”’ like ‘‘austerity” has be- 
come distasteful, but also because 
the form in which planning is now 
legally enacted and administered has 
rightly or wrongly become associated 


to many of the general public with a 

“‘verboten”’ official attitude and with | 
attempts to levy a development’ 
charge on something for which full) 
value has already been paid, or to 

discourage a man from doing some- 

thing he wants to do by making it too | 
expensive. 

How in the world planning can be 
expected to excite positive interest in 
such circumstances I do not know. 
The horses have been brought to the 
water but why expect them to drink? 


Yours faithfully, 


J. P. RHYS, FRICS, MTPI 








